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PROFESSIONAL NEWS IN CAPSULE FORM 





A Roundup of Late 


Standards Engineers 
Society Meeting Set 


The seventh annual meeting of the 
Standards Engineers Society will be 
held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 22-24. 
The theme of the meeting will be, 
“Standardization—A Must for the 
Space Age.” 

To stimulate new ideas and to de- 
velop a top-quality program the an- 
nual meeting committee is sponsoring 
a technical paper contest in conjunc- 
tion with the meeting. An award of 
$50 will be presented to the author of 
the winning paper and it will be pub- 
lished later in Standards Engineering 
the official publication of the SES. 
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Events for 


William T. Alexander 
Elected ASEE President 


The American Society for Engineer 
ing Education has announced the elec- 
tion of William T. Alexander, dean of 
Northeastern 
sity, Boston, to be its president for the 


engineering at Univer 
vear beginning in July, 1958 

Other elections of principal officers 
of the Society include 
Eckel, dean of engineering 


versity of Colorado, 


Clarence I 

at the Uni- 
re-elected vice 
president in charge of regional activi 
ties in the western states; Elmer ¢ 

Easton, dean of engineering at Rutgers 
Brunswick, New 


Jersey, named vice president in charge 


University, New 


of activities of the Society’s instruc- 
tional divisions, and John Gammell, 
director of graduate training at the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com 
pany, Milwaukee, re-elected treasurer 
of the Society for his third one-year 
term 

All of the new officer are NSPI 
members 

The elections, result of a national 
mail ballot of the Society, were an- 
nounced by the Society's Executive 
Board during a meeting of the South- 
eastern Section of the ASEI 
the University of Miami was host to 


at which 


over 500 engineering educators 


Professional 








expected me to 


| know you 
work with you, Dad, but you can’t 
even come close to the offers from 
other engineering companies.” 


Engineers 


Information Needed by 
‘Who's Who’ Editors 


The eighth edition of Who's Who in 
l neering is scheduled for publica 
tion at the end of this vear. However! 
the editors report that to date twenty 


ent of those listed in the pre 
tions have failed to reply to 
matl canvass for updating purposes 


mailing was made to the ad 


en in the last volume. It has 
t he possible to locate many and 
th I undoubtedly postponed 
for a more convenient 
m 

The litors point out that unless 
rmation is brought up to date by 
the individuals it will not be reprinted 
new edition. Therefore, it 1s 
red that those listed in Who's Who 
Engineering (seventh edition) and 
ho have not done so, return thei 
promptly, or if the did not 
‘ clipping, to please contact 
th litors at 2605 W. 14th Street, New 

York N.Y 


Tau Beta Pi Elects 
Five for Fellowships 


Five oung enginee’rs have been 
Tau Beta Pi, national en 
honor society. for graduate 

llowship awards in 1958-59 
The five men and the sehools from 
ch they will graduate in June are 
Lee E. Strawbridge, The Pennsylvania 
Stat University Jimmy Lee Dodd 
M pi State College; Peter Briggs. 
Ren er Polytechnic Institute: Fred- 
rick S. Hillier, Stanford University, 
| nce ( Lynnworth, New 


iwards by Tau Beta P's 
Board bring the total to 
hips granted since the pro 

Vas inaugurated in 1929. Sti 

for this group are $1,500 each 
the nine-month academic year. All 

ships are awarded on the com- 
basis of high scholarship, 
leadership and service, prom- 
future development in the engi 
neer » profession, and need for finan- 
la tance in graduate work 
Paul H. Robbins, NSPE’s executive 
tor, is director of fellowships for 


Tau Beta Pt 
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Study Shows Need for 
Engineering Teachers 


The heads of the nation’s engineer 
ing colleges predict that the mounting 
requirements for engineers in the next 
decade will not be met unless Ameri 
can education is prepared to pay the 
price of attracting top talent into en 
gineering teaching careers 

By 1967, American engineering col 
leges will need 7.000 more engineer 
ng teachers, to bring the total of ther 
engineering faculties to 16,000 

Their salaries should average $12 
500 in 1967 dollars, IOS per cent 
more than today’s average 

The total salary bill should be $200 
million, an increase of 233 per cent 

These are the conclusions of a two 
year study of what its authors call “the 
crisis in technological education, 
sponsored by a special Committee on 
Development of Engineering Faculties 
of the American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education 

The conclusions are based on esti 
mates by the heads of the nation’s en 
gineering colleges: by 1966-67 under- 
vraduate engineering enrollment will 
be up sixty-six per cent and graduate 
enrollment will have doubled. Alread 
say the engineering deans, across-the 
board salary mnereases averaving 
least forty per cent are needed to make 
icademic jobs competitive in total 
satisfactions with non teaching Op 
portunities. If general salary levels 
continue to rise, more increases will 
be needed to keep pace 

The findings. said Dr. Harold | 
Hazen, dean of the Graduate Schoo! 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology and chairman of ASEE’s Com 
mittee, present an urgent challenge 

Can American education pay the 
price necessary to attract top talent 
nto engineering teaching careers? 

New facilities are important: more 
eflicient use of present facilities and 
teachers will help: helping students 
finance their education is also im 
portant. “But.” Dean Hazen said 
these things are meaningless if stu 
dents in the future find as teachers 
only what is left after the cream of 
the ability has been skimmed 

The central problem, controlling in 
an absolute sense, is adequate finance 
ing of the facilities,” he said 

The study on which the ASEE Com 
mittee bases its conclusions was made 
by the Bureau of Business and Eco 
nomic Research at Northeastern Uni 
versity, Boston, under the direction of 
Dr. William H. Miernyk, now visiting 
professor of economics at M.1.T., and 
Dr. Morris A. Horowitz, associate 
professor of economics at North 


eastern 
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Modern Engineer's Role 
Expanded Considerably 


Modern engineering problems are 
such that the engineer must now also 
be a diplomat, salesman, economist 
and long-range planner, the American 
Society of Civil Engineers was told at 
its recent convention in Chicago, III 

On the convention program to pre 
sent a report on Chicago's Calumet- 
Sag Navigation Project. Colonel John 
B. W. Corey, Jr.. a U. S. Army engi- 
neer attached to the Army Engineering 
District of Chicago. told his audience 

Ihe problems encountered in this 
project are typical of those encoun- 
tered in modern engineering in which 
the trend seems to minimize technical 
aspects and place greater emphasis on 
non-technical considerations which 
must be resolved to satisfy various 
interests 

Ihe role of the engineer has been 
expanded and now he must be a dip 
lomat, salesman, economist and long- 
ranyve planner 

These additional responsibilities 
must be assumed by engineers in order 
that technical aspects are not disre- 
garded and. most importantly. who 
mor logically should undertake 
them? 
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Dr. Ragazzini Named 
NYU Engineering Dean 


Dr. John R. Ragazzini, chairman ot 


the Elect: Engineering Department 
at Colum! University s School otf 
Eng ineering, f peen named dean Ol 
New York { versity ’s Colleze of En 
gineering. I ppointment was an 
nounced Py ient ( oll \ 
Newsom of NY | 

Dr. Ragazzin vill assume his new 
duties oO ] Dean Emeritus 
Thorndike Saville held the post from 
1935 t ) Professor Norman N 
Barish hi ’ rving aS acting dean 
during the I demic vear and 
will cont tod through June 30 

Dr. Ragazz s broad experience 
in both ¢ ad rese ch w 
idd Col St vin to Oo 
expand er pre ms 
NYl Ex e \ President Johr 
I Ive J 
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A New ALVIN 
Ready Reference Chart 
With Decimal Table 


Here's a fully illustrated reference chart 
showing complete Alvin line for engineers 
Includes a handy 


draftsmen, architects, etc 


Decimal Chart. Tack on wall or file in 
See Alvin's complete line at your dealer 
or write for Alvin Ready Reference Chart 
TODAY! 
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Michael Baker, Jr. to 
Get Penn State Award 


Pennsylvania State University will 
give one of its Distinguished Alumnus 
Awards on June 14 to Michael Baker, 
Jr., a 1936 graduate who has built up 
one of the largest consulting envineel 
ing organizations in the world 

Mr Baker. who was graduated at 
the head of his class with a civil engt 
neering degree, is the founder and 
president of Michael Baker. Jr., Inc 
world-wide engineering — firm with 
headquarters in) Rochester, Pennsyl 
vania. He is a member ot NSPI 

Today the firm bills $10 million an 
vually and has carried out projects in 
torty-four states and five foreign coun 
Ics Michael Baker It Inc has 
branch offices in Jackson, Miss.: Wash 
ngton, D. ¢ College Park, Md 
Philadelphia) and = Harrisburg Pa 


Ohio ind Ch leston, W 


tr 


Columbus 
Va 
Penn State gives the 


1 Distinguished 
Alumnus Awards to recogn 


ach eve 
ments of outstanding ilumni It is 
made annually to tormer students of 


Penn State who, through their personal 


ives professional achievements inal 
community service, exemplify the ob 
ectives of the university 


ASTM Annual Meeting 
Scheduled June 22-27 


The sixty-first annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Ma 
terials, June 22-27, in Boston, Mass., 
will be the largest ever held in the his- 


tory of this national tech 


nical society 
In addition to eight technical Sessions, 
eleven symposiums and five luncheons 


meetings 


more than SOO committee 


will be held 
Recognizing the 1 { for authent 
information in this technical age. sev 


eral symposiums w 
directly with basic research and the 
furtherance of scienc 
be symposiums on materials research 
frontiers, basic mechanic of fatigue 
and radiation effec 

Of particular interest to industry tn 
the New England area, will be a ses 
sion on textiles and symposiums on 
paper and paper products, and radio 
activity in industrial water and in 
dustrial waste wate! 

The national highway program will 
1 from the tech 


be adequately covere 
nical and engineering point of view 
through sessions on road and paving 
materials, soils, cement, and concrete 


ind symposiums on the effect of wate: 


on bituminous paving materials, and 


ipplication of soil testing in highway 


lesign and construction 


ASEE Annual Meeting 
Slated for June 16-20 


Ihe American Society for Engineer 
Education will hold its annual na 


j 


tional meeting from June 16 to 20 on 


campus of the University 
1) r that week more than 1LOOO 


ind educators will gather to 





ind discuss recent progress 
oO | ising the effectiveness of 
ind applied science in 
the nation’s hools and 
I ) ral sessions of the Societs 
h top gine n 
pro dures I irch and 
t I] ¢ I Cd Use 
d tatl ( ot 
MA d tl develop 
rin fac 
( t the Engineering 
\ rative C ounc | nad 
I n Coll Research 
( r hel ng th 
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| th CUI’ rd f 
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! "Cl | i) l S de 
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I n tl engi 
ind in the humanities 
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and science education 
P ‘terested in attending the 
ldress Professor | P 
Det 1) ion of Industrial Er 
Universit, ft Cahtornia 
Berk Cal for ftull informa 
tio R t d attendance by non 
tially he regis 
Women Engineers to 
Meet in Pittsburgh 
ih IS? itional convention of the 
Si tv of Women Engineers will be 
Pittsburgh, Pa t the Hotel 
P ‘ 1 June 6-8 
With tl them«e Coal and Steel 
neers throughout — the 
Unit States will hear speakers in 
fustries and tour Jones and 
| St Company, the Maude 
M Compan and the H. J. Heinz 
D 
The Society of Women Engineers ts 
prot onal organization of graduate 
vom engineers in the United States 
ind Europe. At the annual banquet 
the SWE award to an outstanding 


neer will be presented 
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Science Foundation Announces 85 
In-Service Institutes for Teachers 


Approximately 3,000 high-school teachers of science and 
mathematics will benefit during the academic year 1955- 
S59 from eighty-five in-service teacher-training institutes 
conducted by United States colleges and universities 

Awards of grants totaling $607,250 to support these in- 
stitutes were announced recently by Alan T. Waterman, 
director of the National Science Foundation. Travel ex- 
penses, tuition, and fees for each participant will be 
covered by the Foundation grant. Participants in each in- 
stitute will be selected from high-school teachers within a 
radius of some fifty miles of the host institution 


In-Service Institutes for secondary-school teachers of 


science and mathematics will offer work in the subject 
matter of science and mathematics especially designed for 
these teachers. Institute meetings will be held outside 
regularly scheduled schools hours—-e.g.. evenings, Satur 
davs, or late afternoons—so that teachers may attend whilc 
sul teaching full time in their schools. A typical institute 
might meet once a week for two hours tor the full academic 
year of about thirty weeks. Half of these meetings might 


for example, be devoted to laboratory work 


Many Field Trips Scheduled on 
ASCE Portland Meeting Program 


One hundred thirty papers, many of them of considerable 
public interest, are on the agenda for the convention of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers in Portland, Ore 
June 23-27 

In addition to the technical papers, which cover all 
phases of civil engineering interest, several field trips are 
being planned. Most of the program for the second day 
Tuesday, 1s devoted to field [rips 

, 


These trips include a visitation to lumber industry 


processing plants, sponsered by the Structural Division 
a tour of the Swift Creek Dam, sponsored by the Soil 
Mechanics & Foundations. Construction and Power 
Divisions 
Also a trip to the R. H. Baldock Freeway, sponsored by 
the Hydraulics Division; a tour of the Bonneville Hydraulics 
- 


Laboratory, sponsored by the Hydraulics Division, and 


visit to the City of Salem and the American Pipe and 
Construction Company's Pipe Plant. sponsored by the 
Pipeline Division 

On Friday, an all-day field trip to the Dalles Dam will 
x sponsored by the Corps of Engineers, Portland District 


Joseph M. Pettit to Become Dean 
Of Engineering at Stanford Univ. 


Joseph M. Pettit, professor of electrical engineering and 
1952 winner of the Institute of Radio Engineers achieve- 
ment award, will become dean of the Stantord University 
School of Engineering next September |, President Wallace 
Sterling has announced 

He will replace University Provost Frederick E, Terman, 
who has held the dual position since 1955, Dr. Terman will 
devote his full time to administrative duties as the second 
ranking academic officer of the university. 


June 1958 





Engineering Management Manpower 
Meeting Held by Boston University 

In an effort to orient engineering students to managerial 
responsibilities, Boston University’s College of Industrial 
Fechnology recently sponsored an engineering management 
manpower roundtable with participants from Massachu- 
setts industry. 

Speakers for the manpower roundtable, designed to 


make students aware of caree! inagerial Opportunities 


in the engineering fields, included: Ellswor th D. Baker 
of Palmer, Mass., engineering consultant, Barnes Textile 


Co.: Russell S. Rockafellow of Sudburv. Mass.. director of 
industrial engineering, Raytheon Manufacturing Co., and 
Dr. Frank W. Maurer of Newton, Mass.. assistant to the 
vice president, engineering, Arthur D. Little Co 


Alerting engineering students to the possibilities in en- 
gineering Management and design, management and _ pro- 
duction and Management consuiltin the panelists em- 
phasized that young, inexperienced engineering emplovees 
must be considered in terms of the profit potential they 
cun provide their corporations Stressing the importanc 
of knowing the management team under which the en 
gineer Is assigned, senior executives agreed that young 
potential management talent should be judged from. the 
quality of work and interest } doin more than week! 
assigned tasks 

Today's managers need to | s concerned with humar 
engineering as with meeting assignment deadlines. Execu 
tives must be conversant with he to improv ngineering 
through machine production how to determine im 
provement Of engineering servic through greater usefu 


ness of the human product.” Mr. Baker stated 
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BORDEN MANUFACTURES EVERY TYPE FLOOR GRATING 


All/Weld, Pressure Locked, and Riveted Floor 
Gratings in this FREE 8-page catalog 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO.) <=" ~~ 


SOUTHERN PLANT—LEEDS, ALA. — MAIN PLANT—UNION, N. J. 


10 


IN FERROUS AND NON-FERROUS METALS 


EASY TO INSTALL — engineered in conveniently sized units for easy installation. 
EXTRA STRONG — ‘reinforced, designed with maximum safety factor 
LIGHT WEIGHT — opproximately 80% open, reduces dead weight, allows greater live load. 


SELF-CLEANING -— creates greater safety, economy of maintenance, no sweeping or washing 
required. 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
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A Comprehensive Study by 
Edward McCrensky As a 


Rockefeller Public Service Fellow 







Engineering students at Aberdeen University, Scotland, take part in an 


experiment in connection with waves of water. Note student in k 


The European 
Engineer and 
His Education 


o know the experiences of other countries is to know 

America better. The growth, care, and feeding of 

engineers is today a highly publicized subject in all 
countries. As the public forum is open to sensation seek- 
ers, the half informed, the axe-grinders, as well as, to the 
well-informed; conflicting and confusing notions are regu- 
larly circulated through our newspapers and other infor- 
mation media on educational comparisons of engineering 
education in the USA as compared with Europe. 


June 1958 


t 

Significant questions such as 1 ‘ 
raised but inadequately answeres Are engineers 
better education in Europe tha n the United States? 
How many professional engineers are annually produced 
abroad? What are professional status and prestige of 
professional engineer abroad? What are their career ex 
pectations and goals? Does the national educational sys- 
tem train sufficient engineers to meet tional requirement 
for economic competition through the world? 

The author, as a Rockefeller Public Service Fellow, has 
recently returned from eight months intensive study of 
scientists and engineers in Europe. This article summarizes 
some of his findings on the educational. social. and eco- 
nomic aspects of professional eng Europe today 


Availability of Higher Education 


Basic cultural differences must be recognized between 
the USA, Great Britain, and the tries of Western 
Europe in the system and goals of higher education. In 
affording an opportunity for university education, Euro- 
pean public educational systems drastically “select out” 
students by national examinations starting, for example 
in Germany at age ten and in Great Britain at age eleven 
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Prof. Raymond K. Sheline (Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla.) 1955-56 Fulbright research scholar 
in the field of physical chemistry at the University of 
Copenhagen, Institute for Theoretical Physics. Dr. She- 
line was photographed at the Institute where he is 
discussing his work with Dr. Aage Bohr, physicist son 
of Prof. Niels Bohr. 


a 





two years of college. This is reflected in the European 


i 


universities’ requirement that USA applicants must have 






, a high school diploma and the equivalent of two vears 
of college for admission. Conversely, man American 
universities admit the matriculation certificate holders from 
European secondary school to junior year status 


Designation of University-Trained Engineers 






















Most countries of Western Europe have used tradition 
4 } ily a clear-cut and formly applied nomenclature to 
oS. ites designate university-t ! engineers. The professional 
2 status of the technical rsity or hochschule graduate 
7 engineer is firmly established and very diligently safe 
S. ruarded. There is a wid p in status between the uni 
versity engineer and th neer who is a graduate of a 
Elimination of pupils continues subsequently at several technical college below tt niversity level — on eee 
stages in the secondary education program preparing for who has acquired th ition principally b on the 
university training. The culmination of this screening job” experience. This difference is diligently safeguarded 
out process is the matriculation examination given in all the members of the prot on and their at rntatecercasaiv 
the countries of Western Europe and Great Britain. All organization. In the S vian countries, the generic 
but around five per cent of the total student population in rm “Civilingeniot s denotes graduation from a 
a particular age group have been dropped out of con technical university tive of the _ pation ol 
sideration by this time. Therefore, only about one child specialty. In the Neth Is the prefix “Ir.” before the 
in twenty in Great Britain and Europe is permitted to ime denotes unmistak rraduation from the technical 
receive the prerequisite secondary school training for a university al Delft. In Switzerland and Germany, “Diplom 
university education. In the USA by contrast. college prep Ingenieur” precisely identifies technical university gradu 
aration is available to all who can perform the work. At te engineers and has both legal and economic significance 
least one out of every eight American students in the In Great Britain, only members of the various institutions 
nation’s graduating classes will enter college each year of engineering are accred professional engineers 
In Europe, the limited opportunity for obtaining a uni- 
versity education enhances the prestige of those fortunate A masor factor in the prestige of the university graduate 
to qualify. The matriculation certificate will meet the en- ngineers in Continent rope is the great public re 
trance requirement for most European and British uni pect for the technic versity tradition which had its 
versities. Unlike Europe there are no national examina roots in Germany. In Germat for example, the tech 
tion criteria in the United States for assessment of the nische hochschule. which lit translated mea “tech 
quality of university preparation achieved. The European ical high school.” is fact technical university of the 
student who receives his matriculation certificate has had highest standards and tation, comparable to our best 
the equivalent in education of an American student with nstitutes of technolog ndependent technical uni 
rsity is found in n ountries of Western Europe 
Education of Engineers in Great Britain 
In Great Britain, tl rincipal rout r vailable 
yo obtaining an eng » education 
By a full-time I ty course lasting three or four 
ars and leading to degree in engineering or an allied 
ywanch of scienc didate normally obtains ad 
mission to a university neering course by satisfactorily 
completing the examinatio scientific or mathematical 
ubjects given in tl General Certificate of Education 
examination. One problem in the supply of potential engi 
neers is that a student hances of entry to a univer- 
sity engineering cour negligible if his preparatory 
training has been on th rts’ side. The main exception is 
Imperial College of Lor iversity Which has a scheme 
for re-directing go urt men into science and 


technology 


James Dowdy, 1955-56 American Fulbright student, 
studying at the International Training Center for Aerial 





Survey in Delft. 
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The Remington Rand UNIVAC Center at Frankfurt, 
Germany. Mr. McCrensky is at left, and Charles 
Elliott, Remington Rand, Great Britain, is on the right. 


2. By a “sandwich” course consisting usually of periods 
of full-time study at a technical college alternating with 
industrial employment. On successful completion of this 
course a_ higher national diploma in engineering 1s 
awarded 

3. By a part-time “earn-while-you-learn” program at 
technical college leading to an ordinary and then to a 
higher national certificate. These national certificates in 
engineering and allied subjects are awarded jointly by th 
Ministry of Education and the professional institution 
concerned, for example. the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers for mechanical engineers. The ordinary certifi 
cate is awarded after a three-year course, the higher after 
an advanced course The technical colleges are managed 
and financed by local education authorities under the 
regulations of the Ministry of Education. The majority of 
the students are taking studies related to their employment 


+} 


on a part-time basis. Some institutions can attract. sti 
of some academic standing while others have great dith 
culty in attracting superior teachers due to long hours of 
dav and evening teaching and lack of adequate recogn 
tion and prestige 


Before products of any of the three ystems are accepted 


as professionally qualified engineers they must be given 
corporate membership by an appropriate professional so- 
ciety or institution, For example, the Institution of Me 
chanical Engineers and the Institution of Electrical En 
gineers requirements for corporate membership are an 


approved course of two years’ practical training in add 
‘ f 


tion to a university degree or an equivalent diploma of 


a senior technical college 


Education of Engineers in Germany 


Germany has had a profound historical influence upon 


‘ 


the scope and content of the higher education of engineers 


n Europe. The technical university or institute of tect 


nology in Germany, an autonomous institution of univer 
sity level for training engineers, has spread trom German 
to Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, The Netherlands, and 
most recently to France 

Iwo basic principles in educational philosophy merge in 
the ideology of the “technische hochschule The first 
that during the first four semesters a prime order of 
importance Is given to basic scientific knowledge without 
any technological application. During this two-year period 
mathematics, physics, and mechanical theory are the core 
subjects 

The second principle is the completion by all students 
of a prescribed period of practical training in an industrial 
environment before graduation. In Germany, students at 
a technische hochschule or institute of technology must 
complete six months of the practical experience require 
ment before the end of the first four semesters and the 
final six months before the end of the last four semesters 
During the last tour semesters, students obtain a special 
ized training in a particular branch of engineering 


Two students of the Delft Institute of Technology 
working at a scale model of the so-called “Delta Plan. 
This government-sponsored project aims at closing the 
wide sea arms on the southwestern coast of The 
Netherlands with the two-fold purpose of strength- 
ening the sea defense and of securing a further in- 
crease in land space. 


Supply of German Engineers 





The supply of professional engi omes from two 
principal sources. The first is the institutes of technology 
Such graduates may be identified by the abbr eviation of 
diplom-ingenieur, “Dipl.-Ir..” which always appears witl 
their name in official activities. Trained in science as well 
as applied engineering, they h the highest prestige 
armong German engineers. This status also stems from the 
reputation of the institute of t nnoiog These institu- 
tron owe their world stature I I ou factors to 
three major policies which tt follow. These are 

1. Employment of protfesso of highest professiona 
cupacity who are typically I St 

2. Setting of a high standard tor tion of students 
who. once admitted to a particu titutl of technolog' 
may transfer to another stitute f¢ ter phase of 
their training 

3. Establishment of laborat ' re significant re- 
search is undertaken in whict t ts participate 
For admission as a regular st t, the bitul or final 
c\amination§ of secondial } entitle the 

















The Polytechnical school, which had produced the 
“ingeneers” technicians and officers of France since 
Napoleon’s time, has now been attached to the Min- 
istry of War. Here, a group of future technicians ex- 
periment with the various parts which make up an 
aeroplane motor. 

holder to matriculate at a university, must be successfully 
passed. At Aachen, all students who have completed this 
matriculation examination may enter within the accommo 
dation available, irrespective of whether main stress at 
the secondary school was on natural science or modern 
or classical languages. As many more candidates apply 
for admission to each institute of technology than can be 
admitted, only the most promising are accepted. The 
method of instruction is for the professors to give lectures 
in their subjects to very large classes, frequently as many 
as 500 students. in a general subject such as physics or 
mathematics. In addition, the students meet in small groups 
of twenty or thirty with instructors. During these sessions 
they do practical exercises in each subject. They must 
pass an examination at the end of the two years of study 
If successful, they continue their studies for four more 
semesters and eventually must pass a final comprehensive 
examination to receive their diploma of engineering or 
science. As explained earlier a full year of practical ex 


perience must also have been obtained prior to graduation 





The Photos on the Cover: Clockwise are shown 
The Institute of Technology, Stockholm, Sweden; 
The Rockefeller Institution, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark; Physikalisches Institut, Heidelberg, Ger- 
many; Technical University, Delft, The Nether- 
lands, and Trinity College Main Court, 
Cambridge University, Cambridge, England. 
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Although the course of study is theoretically four years 
in duration, the average time for most students is five to 
six years before passing the final examination. Studies 
at German universities are concluded by academic and 
State eXaminations. The former entitle the students to 
diplomas or doctor’s degrees. State examinations qualify 
students for a civil service career or for state-controlled 
professions. Relatively litthe emphasis is placed on study 
of humanities or social sciences. However, modern lan 
guage courses are provided. In addition, the faculties of 
the humanities offer in the “studium generale” a choice 
of lecture courses or indivi | lectures on a broad range 


ch lectures is usually com 


of topics A selected set of 


ilsory for the first year 


Yt 


A second major source of engineers in Germany ts from 


the seventy-six technical colleges or ingenieurschulen 


Graduates of these tech il Olleges may legally call 
themselves engineers and use the term “Ir vith their 
name 

Principal differences bet the technical colleg ind 
the institutes of technol program previously discussed 
ire: (1) At the techn re the curriculum is spe 
cialized, established to engineers {tor a certain 
specialty such as aeror t rineering or textile en 
mneering. (2) The minimum duration of the program 1 
three years, as comp ! to four at the institute of tech 
nology (3) Prior to ent to a technical ollege 
candidates must have had [ t two vears of practical 
experience in industr CG luates of the technical college 
are a bulwark of indust ( rent policy in Germany 
s to Increase the supply from this source by as much as 
fifty per cent. 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark 

In Sweden, three diff t classes of engineer re for 
mally recognized. The ( lingeniors” have the highest 
tatus. They are graduat rf th Roval Institute of Tech 
nology or the Chalmers Institute of Technology which 
re the only universit eering institutions. Next 


Nn prestige are the vho graduate from the 


technical colleges ane I Gymnasieingenjorer 


About the Author... 
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WASHINGTON (eam: 


sy & 
MILTON F. LUNCH, 
NS.P.E.s Legislative Counsel 








OF MOONLIGHT ...SPACE...DEFENSE... 


“MOONLIGHTING” is a colloquial term often heard 
in Washington, although not confined to the Capital 
environs. For the uninitiated in such jargon, it identifies 
in general the practice of a full-time employee en 
gaging in similar or related work on his own time 
such as evenings, weekends, holidays, paid leave, etc. 
The practice is sometimes called “sundowning.” No 
matter its title, the practice is and always has been 
a controversial one. The subject flares to life periodical- 
ly among various groups, including the professions, 
and was, in fact, the topic of a special study and re- 
port by the NSPE Engineer-in-Government Subcom- 
mittee several years ago. 

It is back in the news again by virtue of a bill in- 
troduced by Senator George D. Aiken of Vermont “to 


Senator George D. Aiken 


of Vermont 





improve the efficiency of the Government by regulat- 
ing the outside employment by officers and employees 
of the departments and agencies of the Government. 

The Aiken measure would establish as general 
Government policy the undesirability of outside activi- 
ties related to official duties or which might tend to 
impair the mental or physical capacity of the employee 
to render proper and efficient service to the Govern 
ment. The regulatory portion of the bill would require 
agency approval before an employee would be per- 
mitted to engage in outside activities. Penalties, in- 
cluding furlough without pay and dismissal, would be 
authorized for violations. 

At recent hearings on his bill, Senator Aiken said 
that it was inspired by complaints from a mapmaking 
concern in Vermont that much of the Government's 
mapmaking work was being done by “fly-by-night” 
companies located in the Washington area. It was 
charged that the local companies could undercut those 
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in the mapmaking business by hiring Government em- 
ployees in their spare time to do the work. An in 
vestigation by the General Accounting Office reported 
that 125 Government employees were found to have 
worked for local mapmaking companies during a 
three year period on a part-time or subcontract basis 
and that thirty-four of the 125 employees had super- 
visory Government positions 

The witnesses for the Government agencies opposed 
the enactment of the Aiken bill, stating uniformly the 
they already have authority to prevent abuses. The 
type of authority referred to by the witnesses was 
summarized in the NSPE report referred to previously 
There are a large number of laws which make it a 
crime for a Government employee to act for outside 
interests to the detriment of the Government. Also, the 
report cites the agency policies which govern outside 
activities of the employees. The basic theme of these 
policies is that an employee may not engage in out- 
side work which conflicts with his primary respon- 
sibility to the agency, or which might cause embarrass- 
ment to it 

Even should the Aiken bill become law it would not 
resolve the basic conflict in the problem because it 
would not prohibit competitive activities on the part of 
those who do their particular work as a sideline, re- 
lying upon their full-time job for their basic income. 
The Vermont Senator says that he does not wish to 
prohibit outside employment so long as it does not 
interfere with regular Government employment, ‘and 
so long as it is ethical employment 

In that phrase is the rub; where does honest and 
honorable extra work for the man who wants to get 
ahead, improve his economic position or make a 
start toward his own practice end, and unfair, under- 
cutting and unethical competition begin? 


CENTRALIZED R&D FARES WELL 


Even the most persistent and vocal critics of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on the “leadership” issue must ac- 


knowledge that he has made good his promise to do 


g 
battle without letup for his defense reorganization 
plan. Clearly, the President's fight has paid dividends, 
but the plan is far from out of the woods 
The House Armed Services Committee has reported 
a clean bill (H.R. 12541) which gives the President 
much, but not all, of his original request. The Senate 
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Committee is still to be heard from, but the indica- 
tions are that their report wili be in general ac- 
cord with the House Committee report. The Presi- 
dent has indicated acceptance of the House Committee 
bill with two exceptions, on which a floor fight is 
indicated: (1) lift the restrictions on the Defense Secre- 
tary’s power to transfer service functions, (2) strike 
out a section recognizing the autonomy of the services 
by declaring they are “separately organized” and 
shall function under the control of the Defense Secre- 
tary “exercised through the respective secretaries of 
such departments.” 

Of major interest to the engineering and scientific 
professions is the fact the clean bill approves the 
strong authority asked for the centralization of re- 
search and development. In his public utterances 
during the hearings the President made a powerful 


“4 Senator Styles Bridges 
of New Hampshire 


case for this portion of the bill. He pointed out to 
an assemblage of newspaper editors, for example, 
that more than $5 billion a year is being spent 
for military research and development programs, 
dispersed among the services. This invites costly 
rivalries, he said, and the centralization authority in 
the bill “will surely cut costs markedly and improve 
efficiency.” This is the kind of argument the Congress- 
men can understand and appreciate. 

The President told the editors that the supervision 
of the technical area will be under the direction of a 
top civilian who will be a national leader in science 
and technology. There are some who feel that the 
President's plan does not go far enough in the con 
solidation of technological activities. Senator Mike 
Mansfield of Montana thinks that research and devel 
opment should be taken away from the Defense De 
partment completely. “It is my feeling that in order to 
do away with the rivalry—but not the competition 
between the services, that the proposed office of re- 
search and development should be set up as an in- 
dependent civilian agency with close liaison with the 
Department of Defense, with a chairman having direct 
access to the President, and with a commission an- 
swerable to Congress.” 

Much of the steam was taken out of the opposition 
when the President told Congressional leaders that he 
was not trying to seize the power of the purse with 
regard to military appropriations, and would be satis- 
fied with authority for the Secretary of Defense to shift 
ten per cent of the military funds from one service or 
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project to another, when needed. Such a limitation 
written into the bill will apparently satisfy such critics 
as Senator Styles Bridges of New Hampshire who 
heads the Senate Republican Policy Committee. Sen- 
ator Bridges had insisted that the power to trans- 
fer funds must be restricted. Strong support for the 
reorganization came from Chairman Clarence Cannon 
of the House Appropriations Committee. In a 50 
minute House speech which drew strong applause 
from both parties, Rep. Cannon called the plan “a 
reasonable, sensible, long-delayed, much-needed re- 


vision,” and urged “no compromise” on it by Congress 


SPACE AGENCY HITS SNAGS 


The National Aeronautics and Space Agency plan 


has run into rough weather after a smooth start that 


Roy W. Johnson & 
Director, Advanced 
Research Projects Agency 


foretold of easy adoption with minor revisions. Now 
there is much controversy over some of the basic points 
in the plan. Among these are moves by the military 
to protect its role in space exploration and develop- 
ment. Army, Navy and Air Force spokesmen have ad- 
vised the Senate Space Committee that the proposal 
for the civilian agency might threaten control of space 
projects related to defense. The service witnesses said 
that military aspects of space research should con 
tinue to have funding and direction from the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Roy W. Johnson, head of the Penta 
jon’s three-month-old Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, told the Senators he was given only twenty 
four hours to read the bill and submit suggestions and 
was not invited to any conferences on it. The solons 
have a real dilemma on the military vy. civilian control 
point. There is almost universal support for civilian 
control for space research. But there is also a strong 
feeling that such a vital aspect of defense potential 
should not be taken away from the military. The 
obvious, but difficult, solution is to try to spell out 
jurisdiction between that which is civilian and that 
which is primarily of a military nature. Many feel that 
this will be virtually impossible to accomplish. Thus, 
the result might be duplicate programs in a highly 


expensive field—a situation which the military re- 


organization bill is trying to eliminate in research and 


development work. 
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Air Pollution 
As a Civic 


Project 


By 
W. H. T. HOLDEN, P. E., and 
H. E. KARIG, P. E. 
Members, California SPE 


June 1958 


~ the October. 1952, issue of the AMERICAN ENGINEER 
an article entitled, “Making Our Air Cleaner.” pointed 
out that this was a public service activity for profes 





sional engineers. It has been an item in blic service 
program of the Pasadena Chapter since that time, and 
both the Chapter and the State Society are attempting to 
aid the campaign for cleaner air by special committees on 
air pollution. Similar committees are found in other pro 
fessional groups, notably in the Los Angeles County 
Medical Association and in the Bar Association 

Unlike the “smoke nuisance” of many other cities, Los 
Angeles smog is not a smoke and sulfur problem tro: 
the use of high sulfur and high volatile matter coal fu 
Coal consumption here is negligible and therm: ’ s of 
all sizes, from the domestic heate sed in the coole 
months to the large furnaces supplying heat to the >ouers 
of steam operated electric generating stations e fired on 


oil or gas. Carbon smoke ts present, but in a smali amount 
and in a finely divided state. The familiar soot particle of 
the East is unknown, and Los Angeles smog Is not 

laundry problem. It is a whitish or brown haze, that pro- 
duces eye irritation, obscures visibility, and may at times 
be smelled and tasted. It damages plants, and medical 
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men suspect it of causing respiratory troubles of varying 
degrees. 

The smell and taste of smog are somewhat sulfurous, 
and this, coupled to experience elsewhere led to an initial 
attack on emissions of sulfur oxides. While these are still 
a problem, especially if a number of large thermal sources 
using fuel oil having | to 1.5 per cent sulfur content are 
built, sulfur emissions were greatly reduced in the earlier 
stages of the air pollution control program. This program 
was in the hands of the Air Pollution Control District, 
created under an Act of the 1947 Legislature. Sulfur re- 
duction did not lead to smog reduction, but the efforts 
to suppress sulfur oxide emissions are a necessary and 
continuing part of the activities of the Air Pollution Con 
trol District. 

About 1950, research work by Dr. A. J. Haagen-Smit, 
a biochemist at the California Institute of Technology, 
established the active agent in Los Angeles smog as an 
unstable product resulting from a reaction between hydro 
carbons and oxidation states of these substances, and 
nitrogen dioxide. Ozone apparently also is involved. The 
unstable compound, still not fully identified, breaks down 
into ozone and aldehydes or ketones. Its effects may be 
enhanced by condensation on finely divided particulate 
matter. While this work was questioned initially, it has 
been abundantly confirmed by several independent labora- 


tories. 


Wuite industry as a whole has made substantial prog- 
ress in lowering smog from industrial sources, there ts still 
some unfinished business, and at present a vigorous pro- 
gram is underway to eliminate sulfur and nitrogen oxides, 
organic compounds and particulate matter from the stacks 
of steam driven electric power generating stations. This 


Industrial stacks smoking, precipitator off. 











problem is only of moderate proportions today, but would 
be serious if the anticipated expansion of these stations 
were carried out without adequate controls 

While more drastic control of industrial sources and 


elimination of burning have reduced smog, it is still a 
problem. The reason for this obvious. The continued 
growth in population and the lack of any useful transit 
system has resulted in a rising air pollution problem as 
far as the automotive contribution ts concerned. Automo 
tive air pollution is now rising at such a rate that it threatens 
to wipe out the gains made by industry and the outlaw of 
burning 

The public and many municipal officials refused to 
believe backyard incinerators could be significant until in 


cineration was outlawed. The immediate and visible effect 


on smoke showed that at least part of our smog problem 
was due to these outmoded devices 

Faced by a problem that affects every citizen and every 
family, and that involves expense for trash collection and 
remedial devices or restricted of automobiles, the pub 
lic have become suscepti! to the proponents of various 
patent medicine solutio Some have proposed giant tans 
to act as artificial wind macl s to overcome the lack of 
wind that exaggerates tl mog problem here. Others 
have alleged that some minor constituent of gasoline is 
the cause, ignoring the cking process that goes on in 
the engine. Others hay lleged that smog is a natural 
phenomenon, although it | been shown: that smog ap 
peared only afte! poy latu nd industry had become 


substantial 


Many insist that industry is the sole offender. In a 


‘ 


sense, this is true, bec ndustry had not expanded 


the population rise that the root of the problem 


{ 
M1 
VI 


would not have occ ost of these advocates of 


Industrial stacks with no smoke, precipitator on. 
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A backyard incinerator. This 
source of air pollution has been 
eliminated by a County ordinance 
which became effective in October, 
1957. There were about 1,500,000 
of these small smog generators in 
the Los Angeles basin. 


fallacious solutions are sincere but uninformed. Many are 
convinced that there is a great conspiracy between busi 
ness and government to suppress effective control of in 
dustry because of the cost to industry. Some industries 
have been unwise enough to add credence to this view 
by violent opposition to any control on their specific op- 
erations. Other citizens who have been active In smog mat- 
ters have been guided by political rather than scientific 
or engineering considerations. Some promoters and inven- 
tors have demanded large sums before revealing alleged 
secret devices or methods that are claimed to offer a 


complete solution 


Tu resulting confusion in the mind of the public gener- 
ally, and possibly also in the minds of non-technical elected 
officials, has created a problem in education of the pub- 
lic as to the scientific and technical facts that are firmly 
established by research as to the cause and abatement of 
smog. This is a situation that falls squarely within the 
public service objectives of the National and the Cali 
fornia Society of Professional Engineers. Our Chapter 
Committee. headed by H. E. Karig, and our State Com 
mittee, headed by Dr. R. W. Sorensen, are studying the 
available remedial measures, and are attempting by meet 
ings, testimony before legislative committees and by press 
releases to support sound and constructive measures, and 
to aid the Air Pollution Control District in urging legisla 
tive action on such measures, as well as assisting other 
professional groups such as that of the medical associa- 
tion 

Engineers in the chemical, mechanical and electrical 
branches are developing remedial devices for all forms ot 
air pollution. But these devices will go unused, and the 
smog problem will grow to possibly dangerous proportions 
from the standpoint of community health unless the pro- 
fessional engineers go beyond the mere technical probiem 
and assist in public education and in the demand for legis- 
lative action to force the use of the remedies developed 
This public service function is one that should be under- 
taken by the societies of professional engineers at state 
levels, by NSPE, and by chapters locally. We are doing 
this aggressively here in Pasadena. It is also essential that 
positions taken be technically and scientifically sound, and 
we are fortunate in having either in our Chapter or closely 
cooperating many leaders in this field. 
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Pasadena Chapter activities have included cooperation 
with the Air Pollution Control] District in a program of 


public education by statements, public meetings and testi 


mony before legislative tribunals. A member of Pasadena 
Chapter, Dr. R. W. Sorensen, has received the County 
Clean Air Award for scientific work on the reduction of 
emissions of particulate matter from sources of this type 
of air pollution. We expect to offer testimony at hearings 
now anticipated on automotive exhaust contro] devices 

—End. 
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Law Day Joins Engineers Week 


As Professional 


Why an article on National Engi- 
neers’ Week in a month so far away 
from George Washington’s birthday? 

There are several good reasons for 
a review of Engineers’ Week objec- 
tives and results at this time. First ot 
all, our colleagues in the legal pro- 


fession have recognized the need tor 


an informed public in sponsor.ng the 
first Law Day, on May |. The legal 
profession should be congratulated for 
this step. On this occasion, lawyers, 
the U. S. Su- 
preme Court joined in a nation-wide 


tribute to the concept of law upon 


judges, and justices of 


which our democratic institutions are 
founded. The observance, originated 
and sponsored by the American Bar 
Association. was widely publicized 
throughout the newspaper and maga- 
zine press—in fact, the president of 
the ABA was pictured on the cover 
of Time magazine in connection with 
a feature article on Law Day 

Some engineers have not given their 
wholehearted support to Engineers’ 
Week because of a feeling that such 
ictivity might be unprofessional, | am 
sure these few engineers would change 
their views if they were aware of the 
widespread favorable attention given 
to the Week. There are a number of 
health “days” and “weeks” through 
the year which are actively supported 
by local and state medical societies. 
The observance and sponsorship of 
Law Day by the legal profession would 
seem to indicate that attorneys see no 
issue of unprofessionalism in such 
sponsorship. 

It is certainly true that the setting 
aside of special “weeks” and “days” 
has been carried to an extreme by 
a profusion of commercialized schemes 
to sell more of this or that product 
However, it is also true that most of 
these “weeks” and “days” have their 
inspiration in a central advertising 
office, with no local participation 
whatsoever. It would be most unfair 
to compare, or confuse, the bulk of 
these promotional enterprises with the 
three-level activities that go into the 
observance of National Engineers’ 
Week. 

I believe the observance of this 
annual event has resulted in a greater 
contribution to public service on the 
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By 
JOHN L. BAHR, P. E. 


Chairman, Engineers’ Week Committee 


part of the profession than anything 
else we do the rest of the year. | 
further believe that few engineers 

even those who are active in the pro- 
grams of the Week—realize the scope 
of this public service contribution 
Only by looking over the several thou- 
sand newspaper and magazine clip- 
pings on each Engineers’ Week can 


one appreciate the widespread public 





John L. Bahr 


notice given to the objectives of the 
observance throughout the country 


The cumulative effect of this public 


notice will surely have a definite in- 
fluence in helping to orient public 
opinion regarding the engineer and 


his work 

International developments during 
the past vear in the field of science 
and technology have been such that 
many of the things we have empha- 
sized for National Engineers’ Week 
projects have become important to the 
point of actually determining our sur- 
vival as a free nation. Take education 
in basic math and the physical sci- 
ences, for example. Many local NSPI 
chapters have taken a vigorous leader- 
ship in their communities in prompt- 
ing a re-evaluation of public school 
educational programs in these subjects. 
Local Engineers’ Week committees 
have sent speakers to civic and school 
groups to urge greater emphasis on 
algebra, geometry, and physics; career 
conferences have been organized to 
help high school seniors gain an under- 
standing of what is involved in a 


career in engineering or the sciences; 


Observance 


rs have been sponsored dur 


Engineer Week to local manu 


plants and research labora 


nad scholarships nd other 


» OUul 


been presented t 


tudents, Indeed 


Imost. all 


t sm of our educational 
that we now hear from 
) XT sed lo | 
Week programs for the last 
conterences held dur 
Week ve tind high school 
ors having the oppor 
professional eneimee:rs 
Of specialized f Is d 
tion I ba h 0 1nece 
ork in neerin 
ol titudes ded for 
t engineeri branches 
oungsters t ctually 
definition of th nyvineer- 
) And th vetting 
| tim vitl rds t 
Owl ( | ons 
progran I ! on the 
n protec n has re 
to present top | | guid 
ted oun people who 
qualificatt 
tional spect lone 


e of National Engineers 


pe sub] I 
C a PUHlic se 


vice CON 
mmense value. But the 
rogram tor the Week touches 
ibjects other than educa 
of the local projects for 
Week involve calling atten 


he role of the engineering 


nm in building for progress 


turn generates considerable 


ormation of the vital nature 


things as municipal sanitation 


fie accomplishments, flood 





igation, hydroelectric power 


istrial research and develop- 


1d so on through the long 


other engineering responsi 


NSPI Board of Directors 


recent policy statement on 


is role in the exploration ot 


e with the following para- 


accelerating pace of de 


in the fields of rocketry 


ce satellites is indicative of 


ence of the new era which 
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this Nation and others are now enter 
ing. This new era—in reality an in 
tegral part of a broad expansion of 


scientific and technological activity 


space outside the atmosphere of our 
planet, It is already becoming apparent 
that the exploration of our. solar 
system will present man’s. greatest 
technological and intellectual challenge 
for generations to come 

lo meet this challenge outlined 
the NSPI Board. we must have in 
informed public people who are truly 
aware of the significance of scien 


and technology in our lives today. Ir 


its seven-year sponsorship of Nationa 
Engineers’ Week, the National Societ 
has definitely helped in the furtherin 
of public understanding of how eng 
necring Knowledge and skills are th 
the basic foundation tor progress 
controlling our physical environment 
Engineering is now moving into 
some of the most exciting area ol 
human accomplishment. The need for 
an informed public will increase in 
direct proportion to advances in spi 


' 


technology nucleonics electron 
and the like The annual observanc 
of a special Engineers’ Week will con 
tinue tO present an opportunity t 
the engineering profession for bi 
ng information before a broad seg 


ment of the American publi End. 


JUNE 
» MEETINGS OF NOTE 


«( Society of Naval Architects and 
(( Marine Engineers—-Spring Meet 
(¢ June 2 Chamber } te oO 
te ( fort, Virsg ‘ 
\) National Telemetering Conference 
\\ J e 2-4, Lord Balt e Hote 
‘S Balt re M \ | 
)) American Nuclear Societys 
) il Meeting J ‘ 2- St 
Xi Hote I Angele ( 
{§ American Rocket Societys Se 
{{ Annual Meeting, J ‘ li, St 
(a Hote Le Angele Calif 
4 Society of Automotive Engineers 
S$ Summer Meeti June 8-1 ( 
S$ fonte-Haddor Ha Atlant 
S§, New Jerse 
)) American Society of Mechanical 
Ny Engineers Se \ ia Vleet 
June 15-19 ot tatler etr 
¢ June Is Hote S D 
( Michigan ) 
ff American Society for Engineering )) 
Education—Annua Meetin J ‘ )) 
16-20 University of Califor ) 
if Berkeley California )) 
SS American Society of Agricultural (¢ 
§§ Engineers—Annual Meet June « 
S$ 22-25 University of Califor i ( 
§$ Santa Barbara, California 
») American Institute of Electrical 
nt Engineers——Su er Meet J e 
{ M2 -2i Statle! Hote Bulla Ne \S 
2 York sf 
American Society for Testing Ma nt 
’ y | ine 22 } 
27, Hotel Statler, Boston, Massa » 


chusett 
44 
American Society of Heating and (( 
Air-Conditioning Engineers——-Semi 4 
Annual Meeting, June 23-25, Nic re, 


! terials—Annual Meeting 
>) 

\ iL 2 
S} let Hotel, Minneapoli Minnesot « 








N American Society of Civil E \\ 
neers Convention J \§ 

)) Multnomah Hotel, Portlan me 
SE OO), 
PDD DFP FFF! 
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Tallamy to Speak at 
Se cat hcTancas' srs NSPE Annual Meeting 


Federal Administrator 
Bertram D 
tured speaker at the Friday luncheon 
it NSPE’s annual meeting in St. Louis 
Mo., June 11-14. Mr. Tallamy will 


discuss the impact of the road pro 





gram upon our over-all economy and 
the role of the | fessional engineer 
in this huge | t 

Ihe twenty-t I nn et-to 





Bertram D. Tollamy 


ether of the National Society will 
1% held in the ( hase-Park Plaza 
Hotels 

An NSPE’s Past Presidents’ Dinner 


scheduled to get things underway 
on the evening of Wednesday, June 
Former Society presidents will be 
honored at this dinner, which will 
ilso include i welcome Garess St 
Lo Mavor Raymond R. I h rd 


Iwo ¢ I tin 
ire pl n Ju to I 
i seri t ect ‘ 
ferences i ] s 
on the | I t! ngineering 
profess I I tional section c« 
j th } 


ferences 


engineer f CLIC ( 


At the nq t on iT 
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ent ¢ Ut! \ Vas cnose! 
recognitio! ea tstanding leader 
ship ni Tess I Ss evidenced 
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NSPE Urges Higher Per Diem Rate 


A maximum per diem rate of $100 
for temporary consultants engaged by 
the Federal Government has been 
urged by the National Society of Pro 
fessional Engineers in) recommenda 
tions made to Congressional appro 


priations chairmen 


The National Society points out that 
the maximum current pe! diem rate of 
$75 is insufficient for the economicalls 
feasible performance of consulting 


engineering services due to the existing 


high overhead expenses 

The Society's recommendations call 
attention to the National Society's posi- 
tion that “the Federal Government de- 
serves and is entitled to the very best 
engineering talent obtainable.” 


The National Society also calls at- 


tention to the fact that “the net result 
ot Fed SS ul > 
per d C € e tl I 
most qualified neering firms would 
retrain trot taking engineering 
projects for the Government, leaving 
the Governments choice to less qua 


fied const 


lhe Nat I sociel Ss recomme 

dation call ttention to the “serious 
problem for the tion if the armed 
services aré to recruit and re- 
tain the higt fied engineering 
and scientific officers needed at a time 
when we e entering into nationa 
defense operations involving rocketry, 
space exploratio! plication of atom 
ic-powered vehicles, and many other 
technologic developments of the 
greatest significal 
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ENGINEERING EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


“DIGEST 


A short digest of a monthly bulletin published by the National Society of 


Professional Engineers in the interest of 
professional engineers and their employers. To 


lication which is distributed widely to industrial, ¢ 


advancing cooperative relations between 


regularly receive the complete pub 


ommercial and educational organizations 


write the NSPE, 2029 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 


¢ Professional-exempt employees under the Wage-Hour 
Law will have to be paid at least $95 a week to qualify 
under new minimum salary tests announced by the Wage- 
Hour Division, Department of Labor. The present mini- 
mum salary for professional and administrative employees 
is $75 per week. The higher figure follows hearings held 
two years ago. Under the so-called “short test” fer profes- 
sional employees, the minimum salary will be increased 
from $100 to $125 a week. 

The Wage-Hour Division report rejected an NSPE-spon- 
sored proposal that the minimum salary not be applicable 
to professional engineers registered under state law. The 
suggestion was based on the existing exception for licensed 
doctors and lawyers practicing their professions. The 
NSPE proposal to extend the same recognition to registered 
engineers was turned down, the report said, because it 
would apply only to part of the profession. “Many engi- 
neers .. . who do not possess licenses or certificates qualify 
for exemption on the basis of their duties and salaries. To 
provide an exception on the basis proposed would result 
in unequal treatment under the regulations.” 

* * * * * 

dv The Department of Defense has announced that it 
will not attempt to establish fixed quantitative standards to 
measure reasonableness of contractors’ costs for the recruit- 
ment of engineers and scientists. A Congressional com- 
mittee has been very critical of government practices in 
reimbursing defense contractors for recruitment costs which 
were considered exorbitant. The Defense announcement 
lists eight general points which will be considered in 
evaluating proper reimbursement for recruitment charges. 

* * * * * 

¢ The Administration’s bill to create a National 
nautics and Space Agency contains a precedent-making 
proposal concerning compensation of engineers and scien- 
tists in the Federal service. The bill would authorize the 
new agency to pay salaries “which reasonably com- 
parable with prevailing rates paid by non-Federal employers 
for similar work [he President’s message to Congress 
said this broad authority is 


Aero- 


are 


needed for the agency to attract 
and retain the services of scientists and technicians. Civil 
Service Commission Chairman Harris Ellsworth has en- 
dorsed the provision with the understanding that Civil 
Service standards will generally be followed. He warned, 
however, that Congress “may soon have to face the prob- 
lems of other agencies engaged in critical developmental 
activities such as the great research enterprises in the De- 
partment of Defense and many of those in other long-estab- 
lished agencies which do not have the proposed authority.” 
Ellsworth said the new provision is an experiment which 
will provide a pilot operation to aid in developing better 
ways to set salaries. 
* * * 7 * 


¢ The NLRB has held that methods, planning, and 
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time-study employees are professionals under Taft-Hartley, 
while procedures and office methods employees, cashiers, 
secretaries and specialists in budgets, measurements, in- 
ternal auditor and computer programmer are nonprofes- 
sionals. The Board cited formal training, the non-routine 
nature of the work, and intellectual activity and imagina- 
tion in the case of the professionals. The electrical workers’ 
union attempt to hold an election among the professional 
employees was rejected because other engineers who are 
also professionals were excluded from the proposed voting 
unit. 


* 7 - * 

¢¥ The Canadian Counc 
released the results of its st 
of December 1, 1957, the 
OU: 


il of Professional Engineers has 
rvey of engineering salaries as 
figures for All-Canada being 
$5,500: 


median, $7, 
$6,400; upper quartile, $9 
provinces, the medians were 
$7,800; Ontario, $7.700; British 
katchewan & Manitoba, $7,30¢ 


* * * + * 


lower decile lower quartile, 
700; upper decile, $13,200. By 
Alberta, $8,400; 

Columbia, $ 


Maritimes, $7 


Quebec, 
7.600; Sas 
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¢ The Supreme Court has refused to review the ruling 
of an appeals court that the Sperry Gyroscope Co. must 
arbitrate the engineering and technicians union’s claim that 
pay increases for engineers transferred to a new plant in 
Utah were not merit increases under the collective bargain- 
ing contract. 

* te te te 

¢ An editorial review by Stee 
unionization drive, including 
in the follow- 


/ magazine concludes that 


the white collar engineers, 


von't go far in 1958, but w ick up steam 
» years. In the case of engineer 


given is the split between ESA and ESG 


s, one of the main reasons 


rival factions in 


the engineering union movement. The articles advise man- 
Sugees 


igement, “don't wait to put house in order.’ 


tions cover salaries and fringe benefits, grievance mech- 


anisms, promotion policy, educational opportunities 


attention to 
the 


merit review program for professionals, and 


status and personal recognition factors, especially for 


professionals. 
* . * . * 

v A survey of employment preferences of physicists by 
Personnel Administration uncovers some data of general 
interest in scientific employment patterns. The highest per- 
centage would prefer to work in a college or university, 
followed by industry as a second choice. Government was 
the low choice. The type of highest degree held was a major 
factor in the preference; those with doctorates strongly 
favoring the academic life and those with a B.S. strongly 
favoring industrial employment. Average minimum salary 
requirements, regardless of degree level, were $6,216 from 
a college or university, $7,008 from industry and $6,894 
from government. 
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The Corps of Engineers : 


Registration Program 


HIS Is an age of dramatic change in the ipplication of 


engineering science to warfare. Atom bombs, guided 


missiles, and earth satellites are making ever-increasing 


demands on the skill and ingenuity of the best technical 


brains of our country. This awesome challenge has pro 
vided the catalyst necessary to mobilize engineering skill 


and scientific know-how into a single herculean eflort 
aimed at consolidating this country’s position as the world 
leader in applied technology The needs of the militar 


are suddenly discovered to be identical with the needs of 


industry: basic research in one area finds exciting applic 


tion in the other. This community of national interest re 


solves itself finally, at the working or laboratory level, into 
a team effort which finds representatives of industry 
the military working together, side by sid in pursuit of 
related objectives 

As me nbers of the (¢ Orps ol | nvines VC find OUrselv¢ 
being drawn more and more into intimate personal con 
tact with our professional contemporaries in industry Fr 
these contacts it becomes increasingly important that th 
military engineer establish and maintain his” individual 


reputation. One positive means of accomplishing this ob 
jective 1s to become registered as a licensed professional 


engineer. Such qualifications provide eloquent testimony 


to the professional competence ol th ndividual na ¢ 
hance the prestige and eminence of the Corps of Engine 
But what is meant by Registration? Io the state leg 
islatures engineering registration is a means of protecting 
the life, health, and property of the public. Legal registr: 
tion permits only those engineers to practice who ¢ 
safety serve the public, and denies such opportunity ) 
those who are incompetent lo the INGLY dual enuineel 


registration creates a definite recognition of the prote 


sional status of engineering and forces attainment of 


higher standard of engineering practice. Engineers who 


meet the practical and academic prerequisites share a 





mutual professional experience Which assures pra 


ticing engineers are qualified in their respective fields. The 


C 
courts have determined that the construction of buildings 
water systems, sewage disposal plants, electrical systems 
heating plants, etc., involve public health and safety and 
therefor justify the requirement of registration for those 
responsible for their design 

There is no law requiring Federal registration, but the 
Army Organization Act of 1950 requires that officers en 
gaged in the performance of professional work have pro 
fessional competence equivalent to that of persons per 
forming similar work in private or civil practice. It is the 
responsibility of the chief of engineers to insure that the 
officers and civilian employees engaged in engineering 
work for the Corps of Engineers are professionally quali 
fied. In recognition of this responsibility, and in support 
of the U. S. Army Engineer School's Professional En 
gineer Preparatory Program, Major General E. C. Itsch 
ner, chief of engineers, has stated: 

“To the officer in the Corps of Engineers professional 

competence means being both a soldier and an engineet 

As to maintaining technical engineering proficiency in 
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COLONEL CLAYTON A. RUST, 


Uy 1 States Army 


this dynamic world, I know of tter way 


licipating in professional s« 1 obtaining any 


professional licenses for whict may be qualified 
This voluntary program to provide the 
means for obtaining profess ceptance and recog- 
nition in the form of reg s a_ professional 
engineer. I therefore consider! mportant part of 
our continuing program to 1 ve the professional 
qualifications of the Corps a ll personnel to 


avail themselves of this sp! 


Tut Professional Engineer Prep 





A factory representative of International Harvester 
demonstrates one of their products during on-the-job 
training for students of the Dept. of Technical and 
Mechanical Equipment 





Instructors, |. to r., Cpl. Floyd Fults; Cpl. Louis W. 
Graiff; and Cpl. James H. Tompkins, attach a cut 
away fuel injection pump housing to the D-6 Cater- 
pillar engine being reconstructed in the Diesel Engine 
Section, Dept. of Technical and Mechanical Equip- 
ment, TES. 
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at the U. S. Army Engineer School, Fort Belvoir, Virginia, 
and referred to by General Itschner was initiated in 1956 
and is now conducted annually. It provides for a three- 
hour session each Saturday morning for approximately 
twenty-two weeks, plus home study and working of prob- 
lems in advance of scheduled sessions as desired by the 
participant. The organization and methods used in the 
program are readily adaptable to use by state societies 
and local chapters of National Society of Professional 
Engineers and other professional groups in preparing 
young engineers for their local examinations 

The program is a voluntary, mutual assistance endeavor. 


GENERAL SCHEDULE 


EIT PHASE 


ist Week Introducti 
Economi« 


2d Week Economi 
3rd Week | Economi 

4th Week 
oth Week Mathemati 

6th Week Mechanics, Ma 
7th Week Electricity 

8th Week Electricity, 
9th Week Thermodynar 

| seh Week Hydrauli 


llth Week | Hydraulics 
Structura 


12th Week Structural An 
Construct 
Layout 


13th Week | Orientation — | hr 
i | Examination — 2 hrs 


PROFESSIONAL PHASE 


i4th Week Ethics & Pra 


Guest Speaker 


15th Week Hydrauli 
16th Week Construction Mat 


Sanitary Engineering 


17th Week General Civil Eng 





18th Week 


19th Week 


20th Week Optional * 
2ilst Week 
2d Week 


* Optional periods may be used for 


other fields omitted from regul progra 
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The basic theory is at the combined knowledge and 
experience of the participants is sufficient to explore the 
technical and professional practice aspects of almost any 
problem appropriate to an examination. As volunteers, it 
is presumed that the participants are sincere in their de 
sire to obtain their registration. It is this personal motiva 
tion that makes the approach used a practical one. This 
concept can be applied wherever two or more persons 
desiring either simple refresher or extensive preparation 
can gather 

Ihe program is conducted in two phases: An engineer- 
in-training or refresher pha ind a professional engineer 


phase Generally, the progi consists of the following 

a. Systematic review and discussion of typical problems 
and pertinent engineering or s¢ tific principle (Forty 
five hours) 

b. Fundamental inst! ofessional 
neering economics nd get il aspects of sta 
fecting practice and registrat fteen hours 

c. Familiarization w 
cedures. (Six hours) 

d. Participation in state ex { esired by the 
lual participants. (Opt 

As conducted at the | rmy Engineer School, 
emphasis is placed on ri re! ts in the States of Cah 
fornia New York, Mar ad rginia, and th District 
Maryland ind the 
District of Columbia is p local: the requ 


indivi 


of Columbia. Interest 


Calitornia and New considered to 
scope and variety as to idequate 1 


me the requirements of most other states 


et 
The participants are organized into one or more dis 


cussion groups, optimum being between ten and 
hfteen persons. The protes yal talents available are dis- 
tributed equally among all the rroups established par 
ticularly during the EII Sher phase. During the 


PE phase specialized groups can be organized 


{ 


there 
a sufficient number of participants with specialities 


ake it worthwhile 


Each discussion group is led by a monitor appointed 
trom its members primary duty is to control the 
manner in which group disci ons are conducted. Moni 


Pfc. Donald L. Jerome, an instructor in the Tractor 
and Scraper Course, left, supervises as Cpl. Ramon 
T. Jenson, center, and Sgt. Louis R. Harmon place 
brake shoes on an M-12 scraper 
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tors are not instructors: they are discussion moderators 
appointed to keep the program moving and to accomplish 
nominal administration in keeping records and assigning 
problems for preparation and presentation 

In advance of each discussion period the group monito! 
assigns specific problems to one or more participants 
preferably on a voluntary basis and in accordance with 
educational of experience background Ih participant 


must work the assigned problem and be prepared at 
designated session to submit _ {ter olution ind to 
discuss it in three part 
a Texts or other reference vhere 
of technical principles cun be tound 
b. Briet explanation ot 
principles as they 
¢. Detailed sol 
Each participan 
sion, % least tour I \ idditiona 
lected trom. the ubject area sch ied ‘ HISCt 
Comparison of these free solutions to that presented b Cpl. Burl G. Short, instructor, helps Pvt. John D 
the participant to whom the problet Was assigned th Miller with a problem in the topographical computing 


basis for general discussion. General agreement 1 solu course offered at the Engineer School. 
tion, finalized or developed through discussion, 1s the 

basis for the validity and acceptance of the final result 

There are no official solutions available for distributio 


Discussion and presentation of problem = solutions 
responsibility of the participants. Obviously, if no 3 
t sepa groups. Thi 
works assigned problems. there will be no beneficial d 
itive arrangements fo 
cussion possible. If the program lacks , 
ements for teachers 
the participants are not doing their part , 
: necessary to conduct 
As everyone becomes familiar with the mechanics : 
jects listed above, and des 


discussion and actively participates therein, the prograr -_— 
: n 


he two programs comp 
develops some very constructive and educational sessions 
: have enrolled This number 
Comparisons of solutions, treely arrived at, develops 
appreciation for the many points of view that can b 


employees, engineer officers 

C lLaael 1 
professional specialists. Of 

pleted the 60-hour progran 


solution. Recognition of these points of view and the alter lif] 
. differences in professional st 


by an engineer—most of which can lead to an acceptabl 


native solutions to which they lead cultivates professional ; 
geographical distributio 


breadth and judgment. This recognition is of vital impor ; 
; precludes any measure! 


tance to a professional engineer whose duty it is to find 

‘ ng registration. It 
the dest solution for the circumstances, not merely 
: participants in 
acceptable solution. Finding the fest solution ts : 
an cllective 


gation to the client or employe 


Sfc. Ralph E. McNaughton conducts a class in the 
operation of a pan, one of the large pieces of heavy 
equipment used by The Engineer Center. 


De Irene 


Du 
Europe 


~~ 


Col. Rust 


borne Corps of First Army. He 


executive officer to the chief 
and spent two years as assist 
Walla District, Washington, 
construction program at Car 
western airbases 

During the Korean conflict 
417 Engineer Aviation Brigade. ¢ 
professional engineer in New York Stat 
National Society of Professional | 
American Military Engineers i 
United States Army. He is currently under orders Ankara, 
Turkey, where he will be the eng Army Element, 
Joint US Mission tor Aid to 


} 
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From the President's Committee on Scientist. 


A Current Summary 
Supporting Technical 


N April, 1956, President Dwight D. Eisenhower, upon cientists and engines 
recognition of the need and on recommendation of his vithin the professional limit f their fields 
advisors, established what has developed into The tv of more 2-year cot n these fields and additional 


President's Committee on Scientists and Engineers. The year technical schools should be studied; industry should 


members of this group include presidents of nineteen major ncrease its efforts to find em es Who can be trained 
organizations in science, business, education, government s technicians and to er nh traning 
and labor. Through the chairman, Dr. Howard Landis [he President's mmiutt too} 


immediak 


1956. apr nted ! r task fore 


Bevis, the President charged the Committee t 
“1. Assist the Federal Government in identifying the ter by a thi which with f others becam 
. s +} ry 1 ' 
problems associated with the development of more highly plishment of 
om 
+. ] Fe 
2. Enlist the cooperation of all interested il Per- 
' 1 nn } } ' ‘ r ry hoirn 
and groups in analyzing the problem and developing pro- sonnel, which it w tO serve Muirman; 
the second, the Workin for nee Improve- 


qualified scientists and engineers. 


individuals 


grams to deal with it, and to take the lead in coordination 
of interested organizations outside the Federal Govern- nent Science and Math { rox! lementa 
ment. 1 Secondary ler 
“3. Make available to all interested organizati it the third, the Task Fr 
formation on effective ways of overcoming the obstacles ngineers, chaired by D 
to the training of more qualified scientists and engineers irticle is a I the final 
“4. Publicize the problem and possible solutions in order I the Workir on u evelopment of 
to stimulate widespread public understanding and support Ip| ng Technical Px hich vy be of particular 
“5. Provide me from time to time with a report of interest to engineers who | : nt responsibilities. 
progress.” The Working Committ { t * conclusion of this 
These instructions were amplified in the statement article, was composed « onal administrators in the 
of purpose issued by e Committee itself The follow- technical institute fiel nting public, proprietary and 
ing are excerpts which relate to supporting technical per- idowed type institulto ‘ met Hicials in personnel 
sonnel: administrative positior Or idmit rators in 
“Many scientists and engineers are being used in posi- industry and labor. TI ip was well integrated at the 
itset, primarily throug! ng-standing mutual responsi- 


; 


tions which do not make full use of their technical train- 
ing. Frequently, they are forced to spend much of their bilities in technical societ I particularly within the 
time in routine tasks and subprofessional duties because of Technical Institute Divisic { the American Society for 
the shortage of technicians and engineering assistants. The Engineering Educatior supled with excellent staff sup- 
professional societies and some businesses have been greatly port, especially that of rroup secretary, Dr. Eugene 
concerned about this problem and have attempted to stim- Vinogradoff, this close asso on formed the opportunity 
ulate solutions. A 10-percent improvement in the utilization for expeditious progress in the assignment. 
of all engineers would be equivalent to a 10-percent increase 
in the supply. Furthermore. upgrading of job duties would 
make it possible to pay higher salaries, thus making the IN U.S. NOW 
profession more attractive 

“Step up utilization of technician and subprofessional 
schools by encouraging qualified young men and women 
who have the interest in engineering and sciences, but who 
do not undertake college courses, to prepare themselves 
as technicians and subprofessionals. 

“Place more emphasis on career opportunities for sub- 


A : : RADUATE 
professional and technician personnel so that trained ENGINEERS 


The National Committee for the Development of Scientists TRAINED TECHNICIANS 
and Engineers—Together With A Staff Statement of the Prob- 
lem and Some Suggested Solutions, National Science Founda- 
tion, Washington, D. C. NSF-56-10, May, 1956. 
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Improving Engineering Efficiency” 


“The technological team of the United States includes 


several types of technical personnel: the professional, 


namely the scientist and engineer; the semi-protessional, 
the scientific and engineering technician; and the craf 
lo meet the demand made 


world-wide, 


man, which includes the artisan 


by technological advances, modern nations 
including the United States, need to develop increasing 
numbers of personnel in each of these categories each year 
The shortage of graduates in the sciences and engineering 
calls tor a critical review of all phases of the educational 


processes which develop this personnel. We are here con- 


cerned, however, only with supporting technical personnel 
to the professional scientist and engineer 

“One way to help meet the shortage, the Working Com- 
mittee believes, is to increase the supply and quality of 
supporting technical personnel which can assume certain 
duties now performed by professional people, releasing 
more time of the professional person for strictly protes- 
sional pursuits. If efficiency in scientific and engineering 
effort, for instance, could be increased by 10° we would 
have the equivalent of providing 70,000 additional scien- 
tists and engineers. This would do much to relieve the 
situation in the immediate future. But such development 
is dependent on the availability of an adequate supply of 
qualified supporting technical personnel for both scientific 


and engineering pursuits. 


Final Report to The President's Committee on Scientists and 
Engineers from the Working Committee for the Develop- 


1957. 


ment of Supporting Technical Personnel, June 30, 


June 1958 


and President, 
Engineering 


“We are now graduating ( 
number of highly skilled sc 
nicians through accredited 
United States. . . The cruc 

ineering technicians 
education and training 
successfully with the 
in carrying out technica 
ot assuming the responsibilit 


ing technician.” 


Defining Technical Supporting 
The scientific technician t 


have become necessar'\ 


team, with increasing 
gineering technician g 
- 
Research, dgesi2zn 
Production, operation 
Installation, maintena 
When serving in the fir 
he directly assists the scient 
ploved in the second catego: 
by the scientist or engineer! 
under direct supervision. W! 
gory, he frequently does 
done by the scientist or e1 
nologically based economy 
have a 
i 1d the 


technician must 
school mathematics 
natural science, which makes 
stand and communicate 
mathematically, graphically 
“While the engineer plan 
does; while the engineer cI 
The scientific or engineering 
liaison between the profession 
and may thus have varying 
sibilities. He must have the same 
fulfill the same fundamental 
his professional counterpart 
education are more in the d 
less mathematical and theoret 
structions of the professior 
either personally translates the 
execution by other supportin 
Therefore, his preparation mu 
the area of higher education 


formal higher 
communicate 
or engineer 
men capable 


nd engineer- 


Personnel 
technician 
industrial 
cientine of 
of three 


engineeril 
functional categories, 
When em- 

plan laid out 

usually work 

the third cate- 

have been 

growing tech- 

or engineering 
post-secondary 

of phvsical and 

for him to under- 
data. 


iwineering 
lly 
ian makes and 
hnician applies 
‘n provides the 
the craftsman 
eadership respon- 
icteristics and 
requirements as 
his interest and 


ation, with 


altsmen 


offered in 


The Technical Institute Curriculum as a Type of Higher 


Education 
[he “Technical Institute ¢ 


specific type 
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of higher education leading to specific ocgupations or to 
occupational clusters or groupings of occupations 

High school graduation or its equivalent is required for 
admission to technical institute type curricula and most 
institutions of higher learning have additional academic 
entrance requirements. Technical institute type courses are 
briefer and more practical in content than those of the 
professional engineering curricula. They are generally two 
academic years in length. They include a heavy schedule 
of specialized technical subjects which make up approxi- 
mately one-half the curriculum in class time and total 


sae | 
i \ 
student effort. These are integrated with related studies of 
college level, including Mathematics, Physical Sciences, 


Graphics, English, Economics, Industrial Commerce, 
Management and general studies.” 


Academic Distinction—the Associate Degree 


“Accredited courses generally lead to an associate de- 


gree in engineering or an associate degree in applied sci 
ence. The Technical Institute Division of the American 
Society for Engineering Education, after long study 
adopted a _ resolution, subsequently approved by the 
Society’s General Council which reads in part: 

in the interest of clarity and public understanding 
of the nature of the technical institute type of training 
and the place of the technician in industry all members of 
the American Society for Engineering Education be urged 
to make reference to graduates of technical institute cur- 
ricula as Engineering Technicians, and advocate a desig- 
nated associate degree as the appropriate title of accomplish- 
ment .. . continued effort be made to establish in the 
public mind the Associate Degree as recognition for the 
training of engineering technicians cli 


Approved Courses 

“About 100 courses are accredited by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development, or approved by the 
National Council of Technical Schools, . and are offered 
by one or more of such schools as 
Technical institutes, endowed or publicly supported. 
Junior colleges offering terminal programs. 


I 
Z. 
3 


Evening sessions and extension divisions of colleges 
and universities. 

4. Proprietary schools, operated by 
corporations. 

5. Schools or training divisions associated with indus- 


individuals 


tries. 

6. Specialized schools operated by divisions of govern- 
ment. 

7. Correspondence schools. 

“There are ten fields in which engineering technology 
courses for the development of engineering technicians 
have become prominent through employment opportunities 
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Which have demanded course development 
include 
1. Aeronautical 
». Air Conditioning, Heating and Refrigeration 
3. Architectural, Building Construction and Civil 
Electronics and Radio-Television 
I lectrical Power ind Control 
Instrumentation and Watchmaking 
Mechanical Metallurgical 
Photography, Chemistry and Optics 
Steam. Automoti d Diesel 
Others 


Against this backgro of th harge and the findings 
the Working Committec ( ved possible steps to increase 


' 
{ 


the supply of qualified s« ind engineering techni 


clans through action by existing private and governmental 
agencies without expendit additional funds. The 
Working Committee resol t action would be desir 
able in twelve major a! 
|. The Status of Scientit nd Engineering Technicians 

Among the many problems to be explored in increasing 
the number of scientific and rineering technicians ts the 
question of status—that almost indefinable feeling of self 
respect and worth. This includes not only the person but 
also his job. One must complement the other. Lack of 
status ts seriously hampering the rapid development of the 
field of supporting technical personnel. Industry, govern 
ment, and educational agencies still do not fully under 
stand this question of statu 

For example, industrial advertising instead of appealing 
exclusively to scientists and engineers should, when suit 
able, also appeal to potential scientific and engineering 
technicians in proper proportion. Better employer-ap 
plicant relations develop when person is employed tor 
the job he has been trained to do 

Today because of their higher technical education 
technicians take certain assignments that formerly were 
assigned to graduate scientists and engineers; however! 
their status and recognition often lag far behind thei 
responsibilities. Too often the term “technician” refers to 
many other types of production employees. The Working 
Committee strongly recommends that the term “techni 
cian,” a semantic generalization, be replaced by “scientific 
technician,” “engineering aide,” 
and “engineering associate” to identify the specific type of 


technical personnel. It is believed that improved recogni- 


“engineering technician,” 


(Conti 
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NSPE Presents Testimony Before 
House on Several Education Bill 


The following is testimony presented recently by NSPE before the Subcom- 
mittee on Health and Science of the House of Representatives’ Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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emphasis on the value of education 


listing the support and cooperation 


industry as well as the general publ 


this activity. No other investment 


return the dividends that an ¢ 
timulating educational system can 
vide 


Secondly, we believe that the 


community has the primary respon 

Nevada 
Engineers 
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to provide educational programs and « 
How 


ever we do feel that the Federal Govern 
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Several of the bills contain provisions 
calling for the establishment of 
graduate scholarship programs in_ the 
fields of engineering and 
number of scholarships suggested is sub- 
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nature of a prize granted to the top stu- 
dents throughout the country who have 
demonstrated a high level of aptitude for 
engineering or scientific studies. It is be- 
lieved that such an honorary award, 
coupled with national publicity and 
recognition, could serve as a powerful 
incentive to attainment and 
would encourage those students with the 
highest potential to pursue their formal 
education. 

The National Society of 
Engineers strongly endorses and sup- 
ports all plans which will expand in both 
number and coverage existing programs 
for the awarding of graduate fellowships 
in all fields of endeavor. With regard to 
engineering and science, we believe that 
graduate study is essential for the devel- 
opment of intellectual capacity to provide 
this nation with new ideas and inventions 
Our rapid technological advances and 
the necessity for continued progress de- 
mand that our engineers and scientists 
be trained to the highest degree of com 
petence and ability. Since only about 
one-half of the standard four-year under- 


' f 


graduate program consists of 
ing subjects, it can readily be seen that 
with only one year of graduate study, the 
engineer can increase his technical com 
petence by approximately fifty per cent 
This is a significant indication of the ex- 
tent by which the total competence of our 
engineering manpower can be increased 
by graduate study. 


scholastic 


Professional 


engineer 


ncrease in 


iduate study 


In addition to the oy 
capability resulting fron 


in science and engineering, those who 
enter the field of engineering education 
can be better trained, resulting in con 
sequent improvement in the quality of 


our collegiate education 

In connection with the field of engi- 
neering education, it is noted that cer- 
tain of the bills currently before the 
Subcommittee would attach to. the 
awarding of a graduate fellowship the 
condition that the recipient devote a 
period of time to the teaching of engi- 
neering 
Certainly such a situation is highly de- 
sirable, for it is generally |-recognized 
that the most serious cr facing our 
educational programs t 
age of highly qualified, first-rate teachers. 
In fact, the National Society believes that 
the Federal Government should take ail 
possible steps to contribute to the ability 
of all educational organizations (primary, 
secondary and college) to attract and re 
tain superior men and women 
positions. 


courses in secor schools. 


the short- 


in teaching 


However, though such an arrangement 
could go a long way toward a solution of 
two of the most pressing problems facing 
the country today, i.e., the need for ad 
ditional numbers of persons with post- 
graduate degrees and the 
qualified and responsible teachers, it is 
suggested that during the initial period 
of operation this should be considered 
a pilot project and a limited program be 
initiated. We have made this suggestion 
in view of the possibility that many per 
sons might elect not to take advantag 
of the fellowship program due to the fact 


need for 
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that a teaching obligation is imposed 
Rather than set up a full-scale program 
with a teaching condition attached in 
the first instance, it is recommended that 
a trial run be initiated for the purpose 
of determining the degree of enthusiasm 
and interest. 

National So- 
Federal action 
assist Our educational institu 


As indicated above, the 
ciety strongly favors any 
which will 
tions to obtain and retain adequate num 
bers of qualified personnel for teaching 
positions. It has been stated many times 
before that perhaps the greatest deterrent 
facing individuals contemplating a teach 
ing career is the low salary level cur 
rently being offered in 
other employed groups in our economy 
The apparent limited 


salary-wise facing teachers today 1s per- 


comparison to 
opportunities 


haps most serious for teachers of engi 


science and ma 


neering thematics who 
have been made well aware of the higher 
salaries their talents can currently com 
mand in industry and other areas of em 
ployment. It is essential, then, that some 


method be devised for letting these people 


know just how much their abilities are 
needed in the teaching field. In tl con 
nection, the National Society of Profes 


sional Engineers believes that it 





effective for the Congress to e t la 
tion that will enable a community to 
discharge its educational responsibilit 
rather than to enact legisl yn that will 
subsidize educational activities in that 
community By this we n il that the 
local community must be able to raise 
salaries of teachers in I to to bris 
their total income up to a level com 
parable to salar received | persons 
with similar qualifications in other fields 
of employment 

There is a great deal of merit in Rep 
resentative Holland's prof 1 for t 


Federal Government to make payments 


to educational institutions for use as 


salary supplements to engineering teach 


ers. This proposal recognizes the im- 
portant role of the teacher in our con- 
tinued technological advancement, since 
well-qualified teachers assure the ade 
quate technical preparation of students 
for their chosen cares ind stimulate 
the ambitions of those stud t with ex 
ceptional ability toward gr iter ichieve- 
ments 


While we endo: the 
Representative Holland's 
National Society cannot 
mechanism devised 
problem. It is our 
tional institutions 
and enabled to increase t 
their teaching staff: 
than by direct Federal subsidies 


sound motive of 
proposal, the 

support the 
solution to the 
opinion that educa 


should be encouraged 





eC salaries of 
neans other 
Other 
gradual shifting 


hrough 


wise, there could b 
over a period of time to a point where the 
ers are paid 
by the Federal Government. While there 
are areas in which the Federal Govern 
ment can and should act to improve our 





salaries of engineering teac 


educational systems, we _ believe’ the 


proper principle should be 
sistance, rather than direct subsidy 


indirect as 


For example, we believe that the recent 


Internal Revenue ruling relating to the 


incurred 


deductibility of the 
In Increasing professional competence, as 
applied to ine teaching profession, is the 
Federal action in this 


expenses 


proper form of 
field 
We also present to this Subcommitte¢ 
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the important fact that in addition to 
ential that 


worthwhile to 


salary djustments, it Is. es 
teaching positions be made 


capable people both from the standpoint 








of pr f 1 professional recognition 
Furtherm« the Society urge the 
establishment of a program by legisla 
tive action, in line with what industry is 
presentl loing, to provide authority 
and ! to Government agencies for 
the pe summer employment of 
teacl n positions that would improve 
tI bility and oO 
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and ttuinable. We would, there 
fore, prefer a limited number of sucl 
for mathematics and science pro 
ficier ch in the nature of a prize 
d I rrying a more substantial 
tip , 
It National Society of Professional 
Engineer ppreciates this opportunity to 
appr before you today and to present 


nts and recommendations on 
various proposals to amend the National 
dation Act. We desire to co 
Subcommittee to the 
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Recognition 
of 
Registration 
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By Paul H. Robbins, P. E. 


Executive Director 


W. S$. P.E. 
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[1 has been particularly heartening to 
members of NSPE to note the ever- 
increasing acceptance of registration 
as a mechanism for solving perhaps 
the profession's most difficult problem 

the definition of who ts an engineer 
and the correlated professional recog- 
nition of those so identified. Within 
recent weeks there has been indica- 
tion from government, industry, and 
educational circles of increasing ac- 
ceptance of the desirability of registra- 


tion for those who can qualify 


ENGINEER has re- 


le- 


The AMERICA? 
ported from time to ume complete ¢ 
tails on the recognition of registration 
in various industrial companies. A re- 
cent conversation with a vice president 


{ 


in charge of personnel of one of the 


largest industrial employers of eng 
neers resulted in the observation that 
perhaps no personal problem ts recetv- 
ng greater study in industry today 
than the procedures, policies und 
itmosphere in which professional en- 
gineering and scientific personnel will 
be most productive. It was this offi- 
al’s opinion that it was essential that 
the engineering profession not only be 
identified by the users of engineering 
services, but that such identification 
be readily recognized by society as a 
whole. Within this framework, it was 
his opinion that the only readily-avail 


ble answer was the registration pro- 


cedure 


Ihe newsletter of the U. S. Army 
Envineering School at Fort Belvoir in 


commenting on the desirability” of 
registration for  miulitary personnel 
noted lo the individual engineer 


gistration creates a definite recogni 
tion of the pre fessional status of eng! 
neering and requires a higher standard 
of engineering — practice General 
ltschner in remarks to the engineers 
both n uniform and civilian capac ties 
in the Corps of Engineers said, As 
to maintaining technical engineering 
proficiency in this dvnamic world, I 
know of no better way than participat- 
ing in professional societies and ob- 
taining any protessional licenses for 


which you may be qualified 


From the headquarters of the Au 
Defense Command comes the admoni- 
tion to the engineers associated with 
this vital activity, “While engineers in 


the employ of Government are noi re- 
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Louis 


Tu annual 


June 13. tor 


meeting in St 


this Section—presents 
many opportunities and challenges to 
consultants. Due to essential lead time 


these paragraphs are prepared before 
mid-May but may 
read till about 
ing. Anyway—we 


there in great numbers and will have 


yours to 
the 
will be 


not be 


the time of meet 


expect vou 
much to discuss 


Often fail to re the many 
things accomplished for 

NSPE’s capable staff and 
dedicated individuals 


For example 


we 
consultants by 

ilso by those 
it state and local 
levels 


An East Coast consultant was being 


harassed by a local field agency to 
fill out certain forms requiring de 
tailed information on salaries and 
hours applicable to his employees 
Investigation disclosed that the 
local agency was trying to apply a 
Federal law applicable only to 
“laborers and mechanics” and not 


intended to apply to emplovees of 


the consultant in other capacities. 
such as surveyors or draftsmen. A 
series of long-distance and_ local 
telephone calls Washington 
eliminated the cont and re- 
solved the erroneous interpretation 
ot the local field office ot the 


agency 
At the 
Society 
consulting engineers 


operating pplving 
policy partic I flecting 


tl Washing- 


ton office reports that West Coast 
member submitted evidence that a 
local office of a Federal agency had 
called for bids for engineering de 
sign service. Imme ontact 
with the agency headquarters pro 
duced a reply that “we have directed 
our regional office to negotiate 
the contract for engineering serv 


the facility. Further 
we have issued a directive to all of 
our field offices that 

professional services should be on 


ices for 
contracts for 


a negotiated basis rather than on a 
competitive bid basis.” The agencies 
and individuals involved in 


cases are not identified for obvious 


these 


reasons of not jeopardizing the 
type of cooperative relations 
produce these results 

State sections 


ities. Ohio has been particularly act 


increase their acti 
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Sala ements for military officer 
n cert engineering and = scientific 
catego! has been urged by the Na 
tor SO 
Members of the Senate Armed Serv 
ices ( t were asked by the Na 
tion S to consider revision of 
Harold A. Kelley, partner in Jones, 1” Pay Sen wo, Sen 
Henry «& Williams ot Loledo is. the ms ; each _— — 
new chairman The consultants ; ) ' ti naman: pias epi 
through their firms, are voluntarily ™ ere i 
contributing to OSPE so that they may si — — wx 
make greater use of the headquarters #3 le ri 
staff and facilities. A sub-committee ry es _ 
composed of principals of firms is at 
tacking the problems of recognition of , ” ial a pay 
the consultant, raising stand Ss of the : ; oa zh ss 
profession and adherence t e Code : nen , that th 
of Ethics, proper use of fees. prope i we. sor 4 ce 
hiring procedures free engineering P "y th 
by manufacturers or supp! tand Hot Gen ; 
ardization of contracts and emplove ofl one : 
problems - 1: On woul 
I he package deal ind otner torm edie nabl 
of so-called free enginee! COTTHC i wi ~ i 
in for continuing study nd action se 
Several other chapter and state sec ms . ° se ssi 
tions are actively combating this de Ss M S 2 
trimental practice. The Section of the ociety ecretaries 
Western Chapter in Missouri is de. Mold Conferences 
voting its regular quarterly meeting \ monal cont 
to consideration of this subject. Ken bei I for state society secretari 
neth H. Larkin is heading roup of tf NSPI 1 in sol me of 
speakers who will discuss both the th mut rob 
“package deal” and “free engineering Cont has taker ( I 
as sometimes offered by contractors B | Atlanta, G vith 
and equipment manufact rs. “The fe ) hedul f« 
results of these discussion will = be | \ N June nd 
reported June 13 in St. Lou End. W 1D.< Jul th 
att e 2 I ne 
Wect We 
P H. R NSPI utiN 
, lirect moderating th onfe 





Society Urges Pay 
Legislation Revised 


Amendment of pending military pay 


ition to author 7e special 





w 


St Louis nace vce pbc alga 





\ COMPOSE Federal ii to-cducat ) by has been rCpo ted 
by a House Subcommittee, calling for » OO ederal undergraduate 
scholarships per year for four years fo fields of study, NSPI 
has testified against Federal scholars is being unnecessary and 
unfair to the over-burdened colleee cin emphasi on 
quantity rather than quality in highe education. Vice President 
Clark A. Dunn's testimony in full was ] lished in the May issue 
ol AE. State societies and chapters have been advised of this deve lop 
ment so they may contact the congressmen lor their areas. Interested 
members are ureed to write immediate to their Coneressman 
suggesting that the scholarship provision be d ted by the House 
Other portions of the bill provide fon lor needy students, 


al 





CALL FOR MEMBERSHIP ACTION ON 
FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIP PROPOSAL 


il other features not opposed by NSPI 
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Reciprocal P.E. 
License Denied 
Without Exam 


In a recent significant decision, the 
Virginia State Supreme Court has up- 
held that State Board's refusal to 
register a professional engineer li- 
censed in the District of Columbia, 
Georgia, and South Carolina unless 
the applicant would take and success- 
fully pass either an oral or written 
examination. The engineer had ob- 
tained his license ia the District under 
a grandfather clause, and in Georgia 
and South Carolina upon the basis of 
his D. C. registration without passing 
an eXamination of any type. 

The case arose when the applicant 
sought registration in Virginia based 
upon his District of Columbia license 
The applicant was notified that his 
application had been approved subject 
to his passing an oral examination, On 
the date scheduled the applicant ap- 
peared, but refused to answer any 
technical questions or to explain any 
plans or designs which he had sub- 
mitted as evidence of his experience 
Thereafter, he was notified that his 
failure to answer questions on an oral 
cXamination, necessitated his taking a 
written examination. On his failure to 
appear, his application was denied 

In reviewing the Board's action, the 
Court rejected the applicant’s claim 
that it was the mandatory duty of the 
Board to issue him a license without 
examination inasmuch as he held 
certificates of registration as a protes- 
sional engineer granted in other juris- 
dictions. Instead, the Court ruled that 
the Virginia Registration Act was 
permissive and not mandatory with 
regard to reciprocal registration, and 
that an applicant has no vested right 
to have the Board issue him a certifi- 
cate merely because he holds a license 
granted by another jurisdiction. 

The Court upheld the Board's in- 
terpretation of the Virginia Act to the 
effect that a “like unexpired certifi- 
cate” of another state means a certifi- 
cate granted by such authority after 
the applicant had passed an examina- 
tion of a standard satisfactory to the 
Virginia Board. The Court then de- 
cided that the Virginia Act does not 
require the Board to issue any ap- 
plicant a certificate of registration as 
a professional engineer in Virginia 
where it appears that such applicant 
has never taken and passed an exami- 
nation in professional subjects. The 
Court said: “Indeed, the Board is not 
authorized to issue a_ certificate of 
registration until it has been satisfied 
that the applicant has taken and passed 
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Appeals Court Holds Corporate 
Practice Illegal in Wash., D. C. 


The United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia has af- 
firmed a decision of the jocal tax court 
that it is illegal for any corporation to 
engage in the practice of professional 
engineering in the District of Colum- 
bia. The decision, which concluded 
the first direct court test of this signi- 
ficant question, involved an interpreta- 
tion of the D. C. engineering registra- 
tion law which does not specifically 
permit nor prohibit corporate practice. 

The case arose when a group of 
non-corporate professional engineers 
sought a refund of unincorporated 
business franchise taxes on the ground 
that the practice of engineering quali- 
fied as an exception to the definition 
of “unincorporated business,” and as 
such was exempt from the levy of the 
tax. According .to the applicable D. C. 
tax statutes, “fhe words ‘unincorpo- 
rated business’ do not include any 
trade or business which by law, cus- 
toms, or ethics cannot be incorpo- 
rated.” The parties agreed that the 
only question before the Tax Court 
was whether or not the practice of 
professional engineering could be in- 
corporated under existing D. C. law 

In its brief decision, the Appeals 
Court declined to further comment on 
the issues stating that the Tax Court 
had adequately discussed the problem 
and reached the correct result. The 
Tax Court decision, written last Octo- 
ber by Judge Morgan, said that the Su- 
perintendent of Corporations “should 
refuse to accept for filing, recordation 
and organization a certificate of in- 
corporation filed by a group of persons 
for the purpose of engaging in the 
practice of professional engineering.” 

Judge Morgan relied heavily upon 
the 1955 decision in Potomac Enegi- 
neers Inc. v. D. C. Board of Reegis- 
tration for Professional Engineers 
(AMERICAN ENGINEER, Feb., 1955) in 
which a Federal District Court held 





such an eXamination, and any rule 
adopted by the Board to the contrary is 
beyond the scope of its authority.” 
When the applicant contended that 
the reciprocity section of the Virginia 
Act was unconstitutional, the Court 
ruled that “no litigant will be heard to 
deny the validity of a statute under 
which he has chosen to proceed,” and 
that when a person seeks to avail him- 
self of the benefit of a statute, he is 
prevented from contesting its validity 
whether it be constitutional or not. 


that a corporation, even though com- 
posed exclusively of registered profes- 
sional engineers, could not obtain a 
license under the D. C. engineering 
registration law. The Court in the 
Potomac Engineers case stated that 
“traditionally, only natural persons can 
practice a learned profession, because 
only natural persons can be charged 


with the mora! responsibilities that 
the practice of a learned profession 
requires.” 


Referring to the Potomac decision, 
Judge Morgan of the Tax Court de- 
clared: “The Court is of the opinion 
that the Potomac Engineers case estab- 
lished the principle that the practice of 
professional engineering in the District 
of Columbia by a corporation is un- 
lawful. That being so, the Court be- 
lieves that the practice of professional 
engineering is “one which by law, cus- 
toms or ethics cannot be incorporated’ 
within the meaning of the Income and 
Franchise Tax Act. To hold otherwise 
would defeat the purpose of the pro- 
fessional engineers Registration Act as 
well as the Income and Franchise Tax 
Act.” 

Judge Morgan had recognized that 
at present there are many corporations 
engaged in the practice of professional 
engineering in the District of Colum- 
bia. His comment on this situation, 
approved by the Court of Appeals, is 
as follows: “This Court is aware that 
there are several corporations, both 
local and foreign, with offices in the 
District of Columbia, and having in 
their corporate names the words ‘En- 
gineering, ‘Engineers’ or words of like 
import, and perhaps some or all of 
them give the impression or hold out 
that they can engage in the practice 
of engineering; and that maybe some 
of them do so engage. If a corporation 
should do so, it would violate the law 
and subject itself to criminal penalty. 
Moreover, it might be observed that 
many so-called ‘engineering’ corpora- 
tions are no more than construction 
companies, which euphemistically in- 
clude the word ‘Engineering’ in the 
corporate name.” 

The Appeals Court ruling, in effect. 
places engineers in the same class with 
lawyers and doctors who cannot in- 
corporate under District of Columbia 
laws. 

A spokesman for the office of the 
District's Corporation Counsel has 
said that the decision will be difficult 
to enforce and raises questions about 
the legality of contracts signed by pro- 


fessional engineering corporations. 
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With Our Members... a aes ae 


Robbins Speaks \. H. Kidder, Northeast Regional 





vice president of the National Society 


General Mills Is Host to Four told more than 250 engineers and en 


gineering executives attending — the 


Minnesota Chapters Recently beinudl eaecting of the Massaciaett 


it Babson Institute of Busi 






ness Administration, that the enginee: 
carries with him a tremendous load 
ol respons bility to himself and society 
as a Who 

Mi K dder said R« nstration 
alone does not make an enginee! 
professional, it only gives him a | 
cense to practice in proportion to his 
individual competence—a factor heavy 
ily w yhted in favor of h person 

ity 1dgment salesmanship = and 
standing in his communit 

Mr. Kidder pointed out that indi 
vidu ‘rowth in professional stature 

rs depe ! ne vily upon the engineer's 

individual ability to enlarge his char 






ess P 

NSPE Executive Director Paul H. Robbins is shown, center, with en icteristically objective point of view 
gineers of General Mills, Inc., at a recent meeting in Minnesota. In the by developing post graduate comps 
photo, |. to r., are: A. R. Ulstrom, staff engineer; Hans Schmelzer, director tence for dealing constructively with 
of engineering; Mr. Robbins; William C. Folk, executive engineer, and subject considerations, particularly 
Howard B. Loomis, Jr., staff engineer—construction. those of communication and masters 

General Mills, Inc., recently played dale, Twin Lakes and Minnetonka of his own personality traits, such 
host to four Minnesota chapters in its Chapters of MSPI initiative ealousy, selfishness, thor 
beautiful new headquarters located on The after-dinner address was given oughness, moodiness, cunning, open 
ee tract OF the Minneapolis by Paul H. Robbins, NSPI executive mindedness and fear of criticism 
suburb of Golden Vallev. Hans Sch- director, on the topic, “Roadblocks to he stature of our profession can 
melzer, director of engineering, Gen- ait : athe : ie ae 
eral Mills, Inc., represented his com- none. Fenowms Mr. m0b- ‘Ge no more or less than the sum total 
pany as Official host bins’ address, Mr. Schmelzer and his of the contributions of each individual 

During the evening, the company engineering staff guided the profes- through his own effort, in his own 
sponsored a dinner for nearly 200 sional engineers through the new home communit he concluded. (See photo 
members of the Minneapolis, South- of General Mills, Inc at right.) 





Annual Meeting at Illinois 


7 ne . — = 
Left photo: NSPE President Garvin H. Dyer, left, is shown as he was introduced to the Illinois SPE by Andrew 
W. Neureuther, retiring ISPE president, at the seventy-third annual meeting of the Illinois Society. Mr. Dyer 
also attended annual meetings in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, and California recently. Right photo: 
J. D. Voorhees, right, presents a Certificate of Commendation to Dr. Ellis Danner of the Champaign County 
Chapter, ISPE, in recognition of his service to the Society and the engineering profession during the past 
year when he was president of the Illinois Highway Council. 
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| 
| Annual Massachusetts Meeting | WITH THE 
Cr of o 
a eLMMMMMS Ed 
en 
the 
etts 
ISi- 
cel 
vad 
ety L 
1Oon 
a By Mrs. Harry G Kennedy, Chair- 
i man of the Ladies Auxiliary Advisory 
his 
Committee 
ave 
On 
ind 
ONE Ol THE MAIN OBJEC- 
di tives of an Kiliary to assist in 
ure any way with a project of the chapter 
en NSPE Vice President Allan H. Kidder, left, is shown at the annual meet- Two South Car : es are 
a ing of the Massachusetts SPE with Alexander G. Korol, center, of MIT, intaca’ tote this objective 
me and Dr. Gilbert C. Garland, director of admissions at Northeastern The Charleston Auxiliary sponsored 2 
sia University. mathematical conte mong area high 
hool stuc t he student obtaining 

ith Ohio Society Elects New Mexico Chapter cg Panoreionce i oe peek aa 
a) Baty As President Nominates Officers dollar cash award and students with 
i At the conclusion of their eighth an The Southeastern Chapter of the the highest rating at individual schools 
a nual convention in Cleveland recently New Mexico Society of Professional received pins. This was in conjunc- 
a the Ohio Society installed the following Engineers held a dinner-business meet- tion with | Mathematical Associa- 
rn- new officers for 1958-59: H. Bruce ing at the Country Club in Artesia tion of America and NSPE. 

Baty, Middletown, president; Homer with twenty-two members present from THE PIEDMONT AUXILIARY 
an .. Borton, Cleveland, Edward | Artesia, Alamogordo, Carlsbad, Lov- (Greenville has organized Junior 
tal Simes, Cincinnatt, and Wayne E. Ault ington, Hobbs and Roswell Engineering Soc etles: or “JETS” in 
lal Youngstown, vice presidents: Wayne Nominated — chapter officers — sy we os srapllan gh schoots eas 
wn H. Kuhn, Marion, secretary, and 1958 were L. O. Storm, Hobbs, presi- wort apts “x pectahage dens a 
Ho George W. Brandt, Dayton, treasurer dent; I _ Minton, J1 LOVINGION, oper a es wine re 

vice president, and Fred Allen, Ros- Chapter provides the gram for 
Theme of the convention was “The vell. secretarv-treasurer. Harold Sauer- monthly meetings and Auxiliary 
os Seaway—Ohio’s Route To Opportu essig was introduced as a successful has a sponsor for each club. Next 
nity,” and highlighted the importance politician and engineer as well. He was year they hope to expand to the senior 
of the St. Lawrence project to Ohio recently elected mayor of Artesia. high schools with similar clubs 
WE HAVE TWO NEW AUXIL- 
Suffolk County Chapter ee 
Auxiliary to the Wood County Chap- 
rr ter of the West Virginia SPE was 
organized April 22 with forty-nine 
. charter members. Mr nm. °€ Bund\ 
. was elected president. Mrs. John Mar- 
-~SlINTY, ~ tin, wife of the vice president of 
JL oa W. Va. SPE, presided at the organi 
zational meeting. T. A. Frye repre- 
, DED 19: sented the Chapter 

MRS. WALTER GRESS WAS 
elected president of the newly-organ- 
ized) auxiliary X the Westchester 

Chapter, Yonkers, N. ¥ 
IN THE FIRST YEAR OF ITS 
?. existence the W s Auxiliary to the 
. Western Chapter (Kansas City area) 
Ww Franklin J. Johnson, president of the New York State SPE, and Harold of the Missouri Society has added 
= H. Funk, NYSSPE executive director, were guest speakers at a recent twenty-seve ew members tor a total 
” meeting of the Suffolk County Chapter, NYSSPE. Shown, |. to r., are: of ninty-five. Luncheon meetings fol- 
Y Julius Schubert, chapter vice president; Leland C. Fitts, chapter vice pres- lowed by varied programs have been 

“i ident; Mr. Funk; Mr. Johnson; John B. Blydenburgh, chapter president, held each month 

and Donald Chilton, chapter secretary. ( 7 
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MPDMAEECCIAANAAIL RNRIBEC TARY Alphabetized by States 


Alphabetized by States 
Alabama-Michigan 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 





PALMER AND BAKER 
ENGINEERS, INC, 

Consulting Engineers—Architects 
Surveys, Reports Design, Supervision, 
Consultation, Traffic Problems, Tunnels, 
Bridges, Highways, Airports, Industrial 
Buildings, Waterfront & Harbor Struc- 
tures, Complete Soils, Materials & Chem- 
ical Laboratories 
Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. 

Washington, D. C. 





HOMER L. CHASTAIN & 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 
Civil, Structural, Mechanical, Industrial 
Design & 1 ision, Construction, Engi- 
neering, T\ Bridges, Water Supply 
Sewerage i Control & Drainage, Ma- 
terial C Municipal Engineering 
Topographik 
155! West Main Street 





Decatur, Hlinois 


CHAS. W. COLE & SON 


Engineers—Architects 


South Bend, Tnodiana 








KAISER ENGINEERS 
Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 


1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, California 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND 
and ASSOCIATES 


Water Supply, Sewerage, Flood Control 
and Drainage, Bridge Expre Highways 
Paving Power Plant Appraisal 
Report Traffic Studies Airport 
Ga & Electric rransm ” Line 


t Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Hlinois 


360 Eas 
91. N. Indiana St., Greencastle, Ind 


WILSON & COMPANY 


Engineers & Architects 


REPORT PLANNING-—-DESIGN 
SUPERVISION 
Airf Highwa Street Flood Con- 
trol, Da DD ge, Water Su Sew- 
erage I ! Ir istrial Plant Power 
Plant Elect Distributi 
631 E. Crawford Salina, Kansas 








PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
Put vour card here 


Keep your name before more than 


Its good business. 


16.000 readers. 





ELI M. LURIE, P. E. 


Consulting Electrical Engineer 


Hote! and Auditorium Sound. Industrial 
Communications, Public Address, Central- 
ized Radio, Master Televisior Antennae 
Systems, Closed Circuit TV & Signal Sys- 
tems Complete Desigr Planning and 


Specifications 

9349 Abbott Ave 280 Broadway 
Surfside, Fla New York City 
JEfferson §8-3503 REctor 2-0319 


CRESCENT ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Contracting & Consulting Electrical Engineers 

Design, Supervision and (¢ truct 
Proce 1 Lighting f 
Industr P t 


Power 


6455 S. Central Avenue, Chicago 38, Hlinois 





DE LEUW. CATHER & COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Public Transit Subway 

Traft & Parkir Rail Facilities 
Expresswa\ In tr Plant 
Grade Separatior Mur W 
Urban Renew Port Deve F 


150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill 
San Francisco roronto Oklahoma City 


EUSTIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


FOUNDATION AND SOIL 
MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 


S I La rat Test 
F \ ‘ 2 rt 
635 Airline Highway 
Metaire, Louisiana 








BROCKWAY, WEBER & 
BROCKWAY, INC. 


George S. Brockway E. Weber 
George R. Brockw 
Staff 
H. i ¥ \ I 
nr EO > 
‘ \ A I) 
Civil, Structural, Sanitar Municipal, 
Electr 


West Palm Beach, Florida 


PLUMB. TUCKETT & PIKARSKY 


Consulting Engineers—Architects 

Ra & Highw I 

Ind tr R- ¢ 
Indu il & é 
2649 Wabash Avenue Gary 3, Indiana 


25 E. Jackson Blvd Chicago 4, Illinois 


ROBERT EDW. ROBINSON 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Petroleum Engineers & Geologists 
( x t ee Ga is- 
‘ ny eration Res- 
r I ee We ( 
Re é De Ib- 


Main Office 
1839 Line Avenue Shreveport, Louisiana 
Tel »-~9481-2 Cable Address “Bobport" 





WHITMAN, REOUARDI 
& ASSOCIATES 


Engineers — Consultants 


ite ! \ 


1304 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland 





SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 


Testing—Inspection—Reseorch—Engineers 


Consultants and specialist n corrosion, 
weathering and t testir 
4201 N.W. 7th Street Miami 44, Florida 


Member A. C. I. L 


SARGENT & LUNDY 


Engineers 
Ste Electr Powe Plant 
f I tie Ir t 
de ° 3 € 
St € « Re 


140 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


FRanklin 2-7130 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE, 
INC. 


Engineers 


f Constr tie 


Boston, Massachusetts 





LAW ENGINEERING TESTING 


COMPANY 
Foundation Inve 
Physical & Chemic Te 
Main Laboratories: Atlanta, Ga 


Charlotte, N. C., Albany, Ga., Tampa, Fla. 


SOIL TESTING SERVICES, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 
Soil Investigatior Laboratory Testing 
Engineering Reports and Recommendation 
1827 N. Harlem Avenue, Chicago 35, Illinois 


Milwaukee; Portland, Michigan; San Fran- 
cisco; Kenilworth, N. | Havana, Cuba 


METCALF & EDDY 
Engineers 


W ate ewage, Drainage, Refuse nd 


Statler Building Boston 16, Mass 





MERRITT & WELKER 
Engineers 
Water Systems Natural G Syster 
Sewer Systems 


Marietta, Georgia 


STANLEY ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Hershey Building 208 S. LaSalle St 


Muscatine, lowa Chicago 4, Hlinois 











ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 

Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 
Municipal, Highway ar 
Airport Improvements Power Plant 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal Appraisa Re; t 


Industrial Plants 





Atlanta, Georgia 





WIGHT 


Consulting Engineers 


AND COMPANY 


3ridges, Express Highways, Paving, Water 
Systems Sewage ind Waste Disposal, 
Flood Control and Drainage, Airports and 


Buildings, Site Planning, Reports 


1038 Curtiss St., Downers Grove, Tl. 
301 E. Main St., Barrington, Il. 


COMMONWEALTH 
INC, 


ASSOCIATES 


Consulting and Design 
Engineers 
Power Generation 
I Ga Water S 
Industrial Planning 


209 E. Washington Ave., Jackson, Michigan 











HINCHMAN CORPORATION 


Consulting Engineers 


CORROSION CONTROI 


Desig1 Specific: 


Francis Palms Building 


Detroit 1, Michigan 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States 
Missouri-New York 





BLACK & VEATCH 
Consulting Engineers 
Water-—-Sewage—-Electricity—Industry 
Reports, Design 
Supervision of Construction 
Investigation Validation and Rates 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway 
Kansas City 14, Missouri 





BURNS & MceDONNELL 


Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


P.O. Box 7088 Kansas City, Mo 


Telephone DEImar 3-4375 


SVERDRUP & PARCEL, INC. 
Engineers—Architects 
Bridge Structure Highway 
Industria I Power Plant 


Engineerinj 


915 Olive Street, St. Lovis I, Mo. 
417 Montgomery St.. San Francisco, Calif 





EDW. J. ADAMEC, P. E. 


Consulting Engineer 
DESIGNS ERECTION METHODS 


4-15 Banta P1., P.O. Box 521, Fair Lawn, N. J. 





A.C. KIRKWOOD 
& ASSOCIATES 


ENGINEERS 
CONSULTANTS 


7800 The Paseo 
Kansas City 10, Mo 


FRANK E. HARLEY 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Harley Building 


860 Godwin Avenue Wvyekoff, N. J 





RUSSELL & AXON 


Consulting Engineers 


408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo 
Municipal Airport, Daytona Beach, Fla 


Subsurface Investigations 
WARREN GEORGE 
Henry D. Hammond, P. E. 

Boring Any Site 
Pre ry Surve 
136 Liberty Street New York 6, N. ¥ 


AMMANN & WHITNEY 


Consulting Engineers 


111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y¥ 
724 E. Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wise 





ANDREWS & CLARK 


Consulting Engineers 


> East 63rd Street 


New York 21, N. Y. 





BURNS and ROE, Ine. 
Re 


Enginee De - 
S r E Ste 

AC 

Deve Che € 
160 West Br dway) New York 13, N. Y. 





FOSTER & CAPARELLI 


Engineers 


44 Whitel street New York 4 N Y 




















Restricted to Registered Professional Engineers 


Directory Continued on Next Page 








AUXILIARIES 


(Continued from pare 39) 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS AUXILIA- 
ry has increased its membership one 
hundred per cent this year. News 
from many other auxiliaries show 
plans for membership drives, installa 
tion of new officers, summer picnics 


and varied activities 


Lorain County Society 
Elects New Officers 


Oliver H. Jones, senior economist 
of The Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve 
land, addressed the Lorain County 
(Ohio) Society of Protessional Engi- 
neers recently. He spoke on “The 
Working Tools of The Federal Reserve 
Bank and Their Effect on the Econ- 
omy.” 

Election and installation of officers 
for the year 1958-59 was also held at 
the meeting last night with David Kerr, 
Lorain, being elected as president; H 
S. Ezzard, Avon Lake, vice president; 
E. R. Ostrognai, Lorain, secretary; 
Dudley Flynn, Lorain, treasurer; D. I 
Kropp, Elyria, alternate trustee, and 
John E. Gilkey, Elyria, past president, 
as trustee to the Ohio Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers. 
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Official 


Hugh Nelson, State president of the 
visit during a recent meeting of the 
Society. L. B. Utterbock, regional vice 
Practices Committee, spoke on chapter 
r., are: Mr. Nelson and Robert Perry, 


Visit 





Pennsylvania SPE, paid an official 
Crawford County Chapter of the 
chairman of the State Ethics and 
responsibility. Shown seated, |. to 
president of the County Chapter. 


Standing, |. to r., are: John Duerr, vice president of the County Chapter; 
Mr. Utterback; Glenn Shorts, State vice president, and Everett Warren, 
secretary-treasurer of the County Chapter. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States . . 
New York-Ohio 





HARDESTY & HANOVER 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges—Long Spans of All Types 
Movable—Lift, Bascule and Sv 
e, Steel and 


Hanover Skew Bascul 
Concrete S; 
Grade Crossing E 
Expresswa i Thruway 
Other Structure Foundat 
Supervision rts, Appr 
101 Park Avenue 


r 


nations 


yns 


I Appraisals 
New York 17, N. Y. 


PRAEGER-KAVANAGH 


Engineers 


126 East 38th St. New York 16, N. ¥ 


ELMER 8S. BARRETT ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Engineers 


His 
I 


Chillicothe, Ohio 
Phone PRospect 3-2287 


249 S. Paint St 





FREDERIC R. HARRIS, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 


» Survey ind Repo 


of Cor rT 
rb ties + Highway 
Expressways and Bridg * Power 
Industrial Plant Alrport Facilities 
27 William St 1915 Tulane Ave 
New York 5, N. ¥ New Orleans, La 


SEELYE STEVENSON VALUE 
& KNECHT 
Consulting Engineers 
Richard E. Dougherty, Consultant 
t ghway Bridg 


‘ ndustrial 


Steel, Ir t W 
oO Foundat Soil St é 
CIVIL—MECHANICAI ELECTRICAL 
101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. ¥ 


€ D Water 


D. BARSTOW & ASSOCIATES 


T. A. Gilliam 


ED. Barstow 


163 N. Union Street Akron 4, Ohio 





HOWARD. NEEDLES. TAMMEN 
& BERGENDOFFE 
Consulting Engineers 
Stru ‘ I 
Express Highwa 


1805 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City 8, Mo 


99 Church Street 
New York 7, N. Y 


SINGSTAD & BAILLII 
Consulting Engineers 
Baillie, Jr 


Ole Singstad David G 


H 


c ‘ 


24 State St New York 4, N. ¥ 





MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 


28-04 41st Avenut 


Long Island City, New York 


B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 


BRIDGES S 


I 


Liberty Street New York 6, N. ¥ 








GEORGE STANLEY MARSHALI 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Engineers 
Investigation De 
I 
i Facilitie t ve 
Civil Mechar Ele 
ONE PARK ROW NEW YORK 


SYSKA & HENNESSY. INC, 


Engineers 


NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


GEORGE W. BRANDT, ENGINEER 


Consulting + Design 


Mect | + Development + Fabrication 


Sox 101 West Milton, Ohio 








GUSTAVE M. GOLDSMITH 


Consulting Engineer 


Quantit ey 


Cincinnati 37, Ohio 





JONES. HENRY & WILLIAMS 


Consulting Sanitary Engineers 


Security Bldg Toledo 4, Ohio 











MORAN, PROCTOR, MUESER & 
RUTLEDGI 
Consulting Engineers 
Foundations for Buildir Bridg 
Dams: Tunnels, Bulkhe 
tures; Soil Studies and 
sign and Supervision 
415 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
Eldorado 5-4800 





THE C. W. NOFSINGER CO. 
Engineers & Contractors 
307 East 63rd St 


Kansas City 13, Mo 


TIPPETTS-ABBETI 
MceCARTHY-STRATTON 
Engineers 
Port 
Power, D 
Subway Mir 
Water Suppl 


supery 


62 West 47th Street New York City 


ELMER A. KISH 


Consulting Engineer 


608 Euclid Ave 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 








WATER SERVICI 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
Chemical Engineers 
Specialist VM I 
Consulting and Tech: 
Main Office: 615 W 131 St., N 
Offices also in: Phila., Wash., 


52, N. ¥ 
& Richmond 


RICHARDS—A. V. ALEXEFE 
& ASSOCIATES 
tir Design 


Deve ent — Fabricat 


‘ t P « neg y r nery 

INDUSTRIAL OVENS, IN 

13825 Triskett Rd., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
Tel. CL 1-4400 








JAMES P. OCDONNELL 


Engineers 


Professional Engineering 
Petroleum and Process In 


39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 


sowie Building 
Beaumont, Texas 


ADACHE ASSOCIATES, INC, 
ENGINEERS 


Penthouse, Hotel Hollenden 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


JOUN OSTBORG 


Engineer Designer 


High Street Springfield, Ohio 








PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 
Engineers 
Bridges, Highways Tunnels Airport 
Subways. Harbor Works, Dams, Cana 
Traffic, Parking and Transportation Re- 
ports, Power, Industrial Buildings, Hous- 
ing, Sewerage and Water Supply 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 











HARRY BALKE ENGINEERS 
Consulting Engineers 


Consulting Service—Report sign, 
Supervision, Research 
Bridge Bui ng Structure Toll 
Roads, Expressways, Highways 
2330 Victory Parkway 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 








TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 
Engineers and Chemists 


ete Soils Asphalt 
Ir t Test Supervision 
Cor tat Specifications and 
estigation of 


Works and Material 


1810 North 12th St Toledo 2, Ohio 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Alphabetized by States . . 
Ohio-Pennsylvania 








VOGT, IVERS. SEAMAN 
& ASSOCIATES 
De | a t T f 
It ist i Fa tie I ‘ H 
FE re Wii I v Spe 
ture A t Die } 
Ste il P Vel } tie ( 
Repe 
34 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
70 North Wacker Drive Chicago 6 il 


OKLAHOMA TESTING 
LABORATORIES 
Registered Engineers—Chemists 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Materials Testing and Inspection 





Lashbrook M \. Witte 
Chief Engineer 


( \ 
Owner-Director 








ALBRIGHT & FRIED. ING. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Phree Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia 2, Pa 


oR. INC. 





MICHAEL BARKER. 


Consulting Engineers 


Sewage Treat ent 


jaker Building—Rochester, Penna 
tranch Offices 


Pa Jackson, Miss 
Marviand 


Harrisburg, 
College Park 


| 
| 
| 








BUCHART ENGINEERING CORP. 


Consulting Engineers 


' te Pa Wa 


GANNETT. FLEMING. CORDDRY 
& CARPENTER, INC. 


Engineers 


HARRISBURG, PA 
Philade Daytona Beach, Fla 


Pittsburgh, P ledellin, Colombia, S. A 








BLOCK NELEL ENGINEERING CO. 


Consulting Engineers 


Keystone Buildir Pittsburgh 22, Pa 





CAPITOL ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


Management 





Engineers——Constructors 


Executive 


Office Dillsbur Pennsvivania 
Washington, D. ¢ Pittsburgh, Pa 
Dallas, Texa "ari brance 





PRAZIER-SIMPLEX. ING, 


CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Furnace Engineering for the 
Gloss and Steel Industries 


i86 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA 
{ be \ 











GREEN ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


sulting Engineers 


| 
| 














ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATES. Ine. 


a 


ng Electrical Eng neers 





737 Higt \ Latrobe, Penn 














Dean Freund Talks 
To Toledo Society 


Prot. Clement J. Freund, dean of 
the College of Engineering, Univer 
sity of Detroit, addressed iu vell 


ittended meeting of the Toledo Society 


of Professional Engineers and the 


University of Toledo Student Chap 
ter in March 

Dean Freund spoke about engines 
their 


manners. He 


ind) specifically about deport 


ment, appearance, and 
stressed the importance of good stvle 


in appearance and manners as_ the 


key to getting on in an engineering 
career. He assumcd that the engineer 
is competent technically 

City Manager Russell Rink pre 
sented Dean Freund with a glass key 
to the city 

Following the speaker, a panel of 
eight professional engineers moderated 
by Elbert Leuty, chairman of the Ed 
ucational and Young Engineers Com 
from the 


mittee, answered questions 


students 
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Shown at a recent meeting of the Toledo Society are 
F. Rohr, program chairman; Dean Clement J. Freund 
Otto Zmeskal, College of Engineering, Universi 


Rink, Toledo city manager. 


Toledo Society Hears Educator 






Wom 

SOCIETY oF 
PROF ESSiOmat 
ENGINEERS 


FUNDED #34 








on r x 
CGYSIONAL SC NGINE ae 


a 


SOCIETY 















to r.: William 


st speaker; Dean 


ty of Toledo, and Russell 
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Alphabetized by States 
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HALL LABORATORIES, INC, EMERSON VENABLI PRESSURE CONCRETE COMPANY 
DIV. OF HAGAN CHEMICALS Dianiiit d Chemico! E 
4 2 remm , i an inee 
& CONTROLS, ING on emica ngineer Engineers & Gunite Contractors 
Consultants on Industrial Water Problems hemical Analy 
Boiler Water Condit i Cooling Re — De t f Pre esst 
: Water Treatment, Process and vesearcn Developme , 
Waste Wat Ens eering Service Trouble S|} ( Re t 
Dust Collection Particle Size Analysis ( ete Str ture 
Hagan Building Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa 315 South Court St Florence. Alabama 
, - pDOTT 1 & € ENGINE 
HARRIS, HENRY & POTTER, cine ELLMAN ENGINEERING €O., INC. 
INC. ‘ 
Complete E neering Serv Electrical Engineers 
Consulting Desif Re} Over 150 Years Combined Experience De ‘ t f Aut tic 
Mechanical Elect i Civil Chemic Mechanica St - = oe ¢ : 
AI ect Foundati« Civ k : 2 ‘ e1 ; 
First N: hi ank £ s : 
Spring Valley R.D. 3, Doylestown, Pa. “ sone oo es ene 
Professional Bldg., Pittsburgh 26, Pa P. O. Box 3 Washington 7, D. ¢ 
THE KULJIAN CORPORATION THOMAS E. DUCE ASSOCIATES BUILDERS ESTIMATING SERVICE, 
Engineers *« Constructors * Consultants INC 
POWER PLANTS Consulting Engineers : 
(Steam, Hydro, Die ieee cian Spe ' ' tt} it 
Oil Refinerie« Pipe Line * Chemical iil } : 
Plants + Textile I Bre ‘ Food , c 
Processing. Pl mt ° A orts « H :ngars eoviig dima gg ig la il i al 
Army, Navy Inst t 109 N. Chaparral St han he taba ase 
1200 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa Corpus Christi, Tex. ge ee erate al 
. = . - . NGINEERS 
D. C. LATELLA & ASSOCIATES, INC. We WE Rg NEE GILES 
rESTING LABORATORY, INC, 
> > 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS Soil Mech: 1 F DRILLING CORPORATION 
Soil B 
Management ( Fy cy 4 Be Hole R 
2116 Canada Dry St., Houston Texas E : , 
ne g. *hiladel a, Ps ’ 
Widener Bld Philadelphia, Pa 444 North 9th Street, Baton Rouge. La > Park Avenuc ee ee a ae 
LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATES FORREST and COTTON PHILIP J. HEALEY, INC. 
Cc ! » 
Architectural and Engineering Offices : onsulting Engineers Engineers and Contractors 
Reg i r Su f cores 
321 N. Front Street Water and Sewage W Pannen for FOUND : 
Harrisburg, Penr Ivania sii po Baldwin Ave Jersey City € 
J« Ss >- 3313 
Ritchie Lawrie, J rs Appr Re ” 
7 . 1] Parh Place New York 
Engine 600 Vaughn Building Dallas 1, Texas Ba. 7 738 ai 
MODJESKI AND MASTERS FREESE & NICHOLS wie 
ania Gaalneers ESE & NICHOI PHOTRONIX, INC. 
GHR p 407 Danciger Bldg 
ey Sanco Fort Worth, Texa Aerial Photogrammetry 
an ; i and 
; > on Electronic Cor ion 
Design and Super t tion FREESE. NICHOLS & TURNER c Computoatio 
Inspectior 211 C & I Life Bld I 
Bridges, Structure 
900 N. Sixth St New Orleans, La. Houston, Texas 760 King Avenue Everett S. Preston 
Harrisburg, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. Consulting Engineers Columbus 1 Ohio Chief Engineer 
Vv. C. PATTERSON & LOCKWOOD, ANDREWS & NEWNAM SPRAGLE & HENWOOD, INC. 
we nn Drilling Service 
ASS¢ ICIATES. INC. Consulting Engineers r zis crbkieyy 
Engineers i | eh Sou 9 ; athe - . 
Refrigeration Specialists bes = Dp, bli A hadly cP arts . ¥ Di G , é , . . ~ B 
Warehouses—Refrigerat . Inst tio worl Mect t & Elect 
Food Freezing—Low Te ‘ ( tion Report De S € 221 W. Olive St Scranton, Pa 
Patented Syste for ¢ ect f Surve ‘ : New York, Phila., Pittsburgh, Atlanta 
Frost-heave E ~ i Es Grand Junct Col i 
ne Corpus Christi—Housto \ toria. Tex: ; i iction olorado 
415 W. Market Street York, Penna. P : sions tai ciao Buchan Newfoundland 
PITTSBURGH TESTING PRESTRESSING RESEARCH PENNSYLVANIA 
LABORATORY . . . , 
‘ & DEVELOPMENT, INC. DRILLING COMPANY 
Testi Inspe . . , te D Subsurface Explorations + Grouting 
‘ esse ete ‘ 
Radiography—Soil le Br B WwW ‘ Industrial Water Supply Mineral Prospecting 
S rge Diamete > s 
Main Office, Pittsburgh, Pa rches, She Lacyes Dlnmater Grilled Set 
32 Laboratories in Principal Cities 1511 Transit Tower San Antonio, Texas ix0S “‘Chartiel ave Pittsburgh 20, Pa 
FERGUSON-GATES ENGINEERING FeCION 
CYRUS WM. RICE & €O., INC, co PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
, : : Registered Professional RATES 
Consulting Chemical Engineers Civil and Mining Engineers 
Industrial Water and Waste Coal P opert Rep ) t V t 12 mos., ¢ dvance $ 96.00 
Developme Plant De 12 mos., bille nthly $9.00 ea.. 108.00 
Ventilation 
y ies a“ > -9 6 mos paid advance 54 00 
16 Noble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Penn: Allen Building P. O. Box 672 
ee : * CLifford 2-5338 Beckley, W. Va 6 mos., | thly $10.00 « 60.00 
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McCRENSKY 
(Continued from page 14) 


Ihe third and lowest in professional rank are engineers 
known as “Institutingenjorer,” who have graduated from 
lower technical schools. 

The requirement for admission to the technical univer- 
sities is the matriculation examination, the “student ex- 
amen” taken upon graduation from a gymnasium. The 
written part of the matriculation consists of tests in three 
subjects. Students who have taken the humanities course 
in the gymnasium are tested in Swedish, Latin, and 
French; those in the science course in Swedish, English 
ind Mathematics. After passing the written tests, the 
student must next succeed in an oral eXamination given 
n four or five subjects. The average age of the Swedish 
student at the time of the matriculation examination ts 
nineteen or twenty 

In principle, instruction is free; however, certain modest 
fees are paid for some courses, but they are an insignifi 
cant part of the cost of study. Several different kinds 
for Swedish students. The old- 


of 


study grants are available 
est state support, instituted in 1919, is an interest-free 
loan. Repayment is made two to three years after grad 
uation. In 1946 another type of state loan was introduced, 
alled an academicians’ loan, permitting students who 
have been successful in their studies to consolidate thei 
debts into one loan for which the state assumes the risk 
This loan may be amortized during a period of ten to 
fifteen years after graduation. A third type of state loan 
permits students to obtain a study loan with the state as 
guarantor. These are interest-bearing but are larger in 
amount than the interest-free loan. In 1947 state scholar- 
ships were founded both for undergraduates and to help 


those who are working for a doctor’s degree 


Norway 

Norway has only one technical university, that at Trond- 
heim. Entrance requirements are matriculation from the 
science line of a secondary school, and for most depart 
ments one year of practical training in industry. As tin 
Sweden, the course theoretically lasts four and a half years, 
but the average time required is about five vears. As 
students usually do their military service before finally 
leaving the university, the average age of the graduate ts 
26.3 years. 

Owing to lack of space, laboratories, equipment and 
teaching staff, admittance to the university !s very re- 
stricted, and only about fifty per cent of the qualified ap 
plicants may be accepted. The student admitted must 
therefore meet a high standard of qualifications. The 
percentage of students leaving the university without grad- 
uation is small, about 5-8 per cent as compared with the 


fall-out rate in other countries 


THe government grants scholarships and interest-free loans 
for studies in Norway and abroad. Loans may be repaid 
in fifteen years. Repayments can be deducted from taxable 
income. For the year 1954/55, from sixty to seventy pet 
cent of the students at the technical university received 
state loans. 

Due to the very limited facilities available at the Tech- 
nical University of Norway many Norwegian students 
go abroad for their technological training and have done 
so for decades. Traditionally, this has been considered as 
very valuable additional source of qualified personnel 
Up to the last war the rate was about 10-20 per cent of 
the total supply of Norwegian engineers; since then it 
has increased. In recent years about the same number 
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of qualified Norwegian engineers graduate from foreign 
universities as from the Technical University of Norway. 
In 1956, the Norwegian Parliament accepted a ten-year 
plan for the further expansion of the technical university 

| 


This will enlarge capacity to permit graduation of around 


t 


400 engineers and architects 


Netherlands 


The Netherlands has two tech 
and at Eiadhoven. The univer 
in the fall of 1957. 

The regulations governing university udi ire not 
identical for the different stud after one 
eXamination 


versities, at Delft 


indhoven opened 


or two years, a preliminary (pr 
has to be taken. Generally, 
years of study the “candidaatsexan (bachelor exam- 


alter about fou 


ination) has to be passed. As it the technical 
university is for a period of x to tht years. When 
completed, the course is comp master’s degree 
in the United States. The techr I niversity at Delft, 
in addition to its technological curriculum, has a “studium 
generale’ which provides lectures on religion, philosophy, 
music and art 

Another source of engineers n the technical col- 
leges which exist at the next lucational level. For 
admission at least three years of secondar 
required. The training given by n 
lasts from three to four years 
nature than the studies at Delft or ndh n. The level 
attained by the students on leaving is cl to be com- 
parable to that of the bachelor degree in the United 
Kingdom and the United States. These technical colleges 


are set up by the municipalities and private institutions 


education is 
itutions, which 


practical 


Switzerland 

Iwo university-level institut s exist in Switzerland 
for training of engineers: the Ecole Polytechnique at 
Lausanne and the Swiss Federal Institute of Technology 


at Zurich 


Ecole Polytechnique 
The Ecole Polytechnique, established in 1853, has been 


autonomous since 1946 althoug *maining within the 
general framework of the univer Students between 
eighteen and twenty enter from the gymnasium which is 
generally evaluated as equivalent to two vears of junior 
college in the United States. The average study program 
for a diploma of engineering university level is 
four vears. Graduates may conti ; irk for a doctor 
of science. The following course geometry 
engineer-chemist, engineer-physic engineer, 
civil engineer, mathematics 
Laboratories, which play an 

of the school, are attached to th re heir objectives 
teaching 
tted by 


(cu t 


touch three closely inter-related 
scientific research, and research 
industry and public organizations 


Swiss Federal Institute of Technology 


The Swiss Federal Institute of Technology. founded in 


1854, is the only technical university owned and admin- 
istered by the Swiss Government 


Since its foundation, its aim has been to provide a scien- 
tific education combining basic scientific knowledge with 
practical training. Professors have the same standing and 
prestige as do university professors n re free to deal 
with their subjects as they think best. T! rst two vears 
are mainly devoted to the study : ence, while 
the last two deal chiefly with practic pplications and 
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specialized professional training. During the last two 
years, constant interaction develops between ofessors 
and students in lecture rooms, laboratories and field trips 
to industry. In addition, a general school offers courses 
in history, philology, philosophy, and economics which 
are open to all students of the Institute. They are given 
daily between five and seven p.m. during which hours 
no professional lectures are given. All students are re 
quired to take at least one course each term in the gen 
eral school. a requirement which is exceptional in the 
higher education of engineers in Europe and Great Britain 

The number of fuil-time students varies from 3000 to 
4000, coming from all parts of Switzerland and from 
numerous foreign countries. At least 20-25 per cent of 
regular students are residents outside Switzerland. To | 
admitted to the Swiss Federal Institute, applicants must 
be at least eighteen and have passed matriculation at 
recognized preparatory college 

The Institute's eleven schools for professional education 
and one school for general subsidiary studies of a cultu 
and humanistic character are fairly independent of one 
another, but have standard courses of three to four years 
Degree candidates are required to attend certain lectures 
and do certain prescribed work during the course. Grad 
uates of the schools receive a diploma in engineering o1 
science as the case may be. During the course, a degree 
candidate must pass three examinations, the first anc 


yegInning and 


second intermediate examinations at the 
end of the second year, and the final examination, part 
oral, at the end of the course. A diploma thesis is also 


required. Lectures as supplemented by excursions 


important industr oncerns and other places of pro 


sional interest both Switzerland and abro 
Denmark 

University engi trained at the technic 
sity in Copenhage hich is the only institutic 


1 
NK 


nd in Denmark 
The permanent staff of the technical universit 


ippointed by Roval Dec 


fessors and lectu ‘ 
nominations being submitted to the King by the Ministry 
of Education on recommendation of the technical 
university. Other memb 
either by the Minist 

tion of the universit 

The rector himself is appointed by Royal Decree for fiy 


rs of the staff are appointed 





Education on the recommen 


by the rector of the university 


years. He decides matters which do not require the 
approval of the Ministry of Education or the staff 

sembly, the board of faculties or the faculty committees 
The staff assembly esponsible for the normal curricu 
lum of the technic ersity and for the award of 


scholarships and gra 
As the college is 
are very low, 100 Kr. (a Kroner is equal to 15 cents) 
year for part I of the program and 40 Kr. a year for 
part II. Although the state provides the funds necessary 
to run the laboratories, large foundations such as _ the 
Carlsberg, the Otto Monsted. the Laurits Anderson, the 
H. C. Orsted, the Tuborg, the Thomas B. Thrige, and 
several others, grant ample sums in support of research 
The normal length of study in preparation for part I 
of the civil engineers’ examination is two years, and for 
part II two and a half years; a year’s practical training 
must be added for mechanical and electrical engineers. 
According to university records, the average length of 


nstitution, the university 


time required to graduate is 


Chemical engineer 4.69 years 
Mechanical engineer 6.15 years 
Civil engineer 5.38 years 
Electrical engineer 6.07 years 
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In 1956 there were 680 applicants for admittance to 
the technical university but only 440 were accepted. There 
were also 165 applicants, of which 100 were accepted 
for the new accelerated school program inaugurated in 
the summer of 1957 to permit mechanical engineers to 
attain a degree comparable to bachelor’s in four years 
civil engineers in three and half vears, and electrical 
engineers in three years. A special postgraduate course of 
one to two years will be established leading to the normal 


university degree. 


In 1955, there were 327 university-level graduates in 
ipplied science distributed follows: civil engineering 
l hemical engineering ¢ mechanical engineering 8 
and electri engineer ( 

France 

I n Fr | I C 
( he faculties of universilic id 

t om the Ece P followed radu 
t1¢ f 1 special pa neeri nd (c) 

l from. sche t ! I 
establishec 1st! ite! 
St et The S rare I 
hit ( t I es ) ( tri 
I I l ( C te 





ay ‘ eich 
I i at ] t to com 
.' ] ) iW ) cl 
hoo xamy hool of 
tricit it Nat ur thre 
I} Col rt nib 
tl fessors of th xcept for 
( inec [ rt t! 
} 

Another route f h tl 
Ec Polytechnique wt the jurisdiction of th 
Deten Department I n alt onall 

c | institution f { the best of French man 
power from all of Fr { ny phases of scienc 
Graduates are then as t vil or muilit SErvIce 
of the state. Selection of st { by competitive exam 

Graduation from the Ecole Polytechnique confers 
the right to a position in tl service OF in officer 
n the military service. All tuits nd subsistence expenses 

j 1 by the state. which gion Live small salary 
to each student. After completion of the two-yc program 
in basic sciences, graduat vho average about 200 in 
number) enter a Ol engineering for two 
years’ additional particular branch of engi 
neering. Most of the ler a particular ministry 
For example, the Ecole « elecommunications is under 
the Ministry of Post raph and Telephone. Upon 
completion of the spec ed schools, graduates enter the 
particular ministry for which they were trained. They are 
expected to remain in tl 10 ent service for ten years 


"neering schools are those 


An additional grouy 
founded by industri or ¢ 


d’Electricite founded 


imple, the Ecole Superieure 


tl | industry. 


Summary 
Some current features of the place of the engineer in 
Great Britain and the countries of Western Europe are 
1. The educational level of the secondary school train 
ing (gymnasium or grammar school) for those students 
intending to enter a university is probably equivalent to 


the first two years of an undergraduate college program 
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in the U.S. Entrants to British and European universities 
are in the average one to three years older than those 
entering college in the United States 

2. An impetus is given to increase the supply of engi- 
neers by encouragement of professional engineering train- 
ing among employees in government and industry and by 
officially providing the time and financial support. For 
example, in Great Britain the policy industry followed is 
releasing employees for one day or more a week to attend 
technical courses. The role of the technical colleges in 
Great Britain in developing engineers on 4 part-time basis 
through the “sandwich” and other types of program ts also 
significant. 

3. The availability of government-sponsored loans and 
cholarships in Norway, Sweden, France, and Great Brit 
ain, with favorable terms for the undergraduate, permits 
students from the lower income groups to attend a uni 
versity 

4. Legal and official emphasis is placed upon accres 
tation and recognition of the professional engineer su 


Tu 


ported by the use in Europe of a prefix showing level 
engineering education, and in Great Britain by the identi 
fication of the membership held in a professional insti 
tion 

il training 


5. An average of one yea! 
dustry is required prior to receiving a university 
engineering diploma in most the institutes of 
nology in Western Europe. In I Britain tw 
of practical experience is necessary ; 
member in the appropriate professi 


engineers End, 





WERWATH 


tion of qualified personnel by lly identifying titles 


ll result in less turnover personnel relations 

There is an urgent need for explanation to the com 
munity as a whole of the importance of scientific and en 
gineering technicians to the nation. Until the community 
leaders understand the need for and the importance of 
diversified technical personnel on the scientific or engi 
neering team, there will not be an adequate flow into the 
technical educational system of young men to satisfy the 
needs of industry and government 

Numerous government agencies reported inability to 
use properly scientific or engineering technicians because 
of lack of proper job classifications, with consequent low 
ceilings on positions offered. The Working Committee, 
therefore, recommended that the Civil Service Commission 
review job classifications to provide recognition of the 
education and the training of scientific or engineering tech- 
nicians as higher education, and to provide adequate 
ceilings. 

Recognition is not limited to the individual. Technical 
schools offering technical institute type of higher education, 
whether they be formal technical institutes, junior colleges, 
community colleges, or other institutions of higher learning 
where technical institute type of courses are offered, also 
need full regional recognition. The Working Committee 
found that such regional accrediting is important in the 
appointment of qualified teaching staffs and in seeking the 
qualified student. 

2. Better Utilization of All Types of Technical Personnel 

One of the best means of increasing the current supply 
of scientific and engineering technicians is to improve their 
utilization. The experience of World War II and the 
Korean conflict proved that intelligently planned man- 
power programs go far in stretching needed skills to meet 
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specific shortages. Major consi tion W iven to the 
following seven points: 

The need for understanding 
of the role of the scientific and engineering technician 
lo this end, informational materials are being prepared to 
organizations 


nd government 


be released by government 
and unions for dissemination an ¥ EXE es, Managers, 
scientists and engineers 

[he promotion of teamwort t n industry and the 
schools to set up more tecl 
higher education, including cooperat training programs 

The development of flexible ¢ cula through industrial 
collaboration which will reflect trial changes quickly 


and accurately 


rit 
) 


Training managers, supervisor! tists and engineers 
| 


r 


optimum support technical personne 


Setting up procedures for tion of scientific 


and engineering technicians, [ persons 
who have completed a formal t r techn il institute 
type course 
The encouragement of indust l vernment period- 
lly to review job definitions il structures 
ler to define accuratel 
scientific and engineering tect 
The revision of the Dict 
defining new occupation 
are some 600 not now listed. D 
ed and published as an 
dictionary listing and ae 
engineering technicians n¢ 
$. Greater Financial Ass 
Many schools and stu 
dustry and other source com- 
nends these programs: Com- 


e's unanimous opinion scholar- 


tt 
TTPitt 


ire needed for scient 
of the education: 

tries, foundations, technical s 
should give serious considerat 
cial support to the techn 
tion on an individual basis 
support should include grants 

A. Grants-in-aid, and espe 
gram on a private basis to qu 

B. Capital expenditures to 
equipment, and endowments 
4. Improving Teaching 

The lack of qualified teachers 


specialties, is one of the most 


technical 
roblems blocking 
the way toward increasing the mber scientific and 
engineering technicians. The Working Committee, realizing 
that. teacher shortages and inadequaci re a problem at 
all levels of education, recommen following 
a. Generous fellowships from pr rces to keep 
qualified people in the teaching 
b. The development of endo 
alumni and annual support for teache laries in technical 


industry and 


schools. 

c. The lending of scientists 
to schools for part or full-time teaching assignments 

d. Establish a clearing house for teachers of science, 


engineering, mathematics, and related applied technical 


ind engineers by industry 


C 


subjects in technical institute programs to supplement 
present public and private teacher placement agencies. 
5. Financial Aid to Mature St 
Industry now supports many 
courses in technical institutions, 


for scholarships are needed. 


ts who are taking 
but mor and larger funds 
ype curricula are 


Many students in technical insti 
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in the 20-24 year age bracket. These students probably 
have had an extensive period of employment after high 
school, before enrolling in a technical school. In many 
cases, this also means that they either gave up a job to 
study, with all the incident hardships to themselves and 
family, or have a special arrangement to attend school 
while also working full or part-time. In either case, it 1s 
obvious that financial assistance would help these students 
by providing more of them the opportunity for full-time 
enrollment. It would also permit speedier completion of 
training and, therefore. a more rapid increase in the supply 
All tvpes 


pro 


of qualified scientific and engineering technicians 
of higher education should be considered in 
lucation has 


gram, but technical institute type of higher educ 
been seriously neglected in the current scholarship pr 
6. Annual National Statistics Needed 


Accurate annual national statistical reports 


oO 


nstitute enrollment Praduations are need al 
a decade, an annual suri of full-time and 
rollment has | conducted by Dr. Leo I 
published by the Te Education Ne 


I one schools. As 


survey covers son 
work of the Techr Division ot 
Society for | ng 


now developed 


tics could be gather 
lished by the fice of Education 
with ASEE, 


enrollments and raduate atistics 


manner 


published by both 
Institute Spec Oftlice of 
The Working Committee agrees that 
technical institute type of higher education 
the staff of the | fice of Education 
cation has been ¢ t idvanced by 
: 


by the chief for e1 ring education tne 


of Education, Dr isby. An ass 
é % 


the ser 


to the area of tec would 
vitally needed basic 
8. Unity of Institut 
The rapid gr technical 
higher education 1 oser coordin 
member schools t w exists. Close 
necessary to prov ( hnical institute prog 
education with services Suc 


problems as loc 


tional legislation 


relations. 
). Foundation M 
Since the ind 


schools are not ass« t vith organization 


Additional Reven 
privately endow 
general higher edu vhich engage in mu 
raising, they have o1 Technical Insti 
tion. Included are t hools in major 
centers—Boston, Ph phia, Cincinnati, Milw 
San Francisco. Thes supported schools 
special problems in fi 
staffs in the face of 
from endowments. T! ollective problems nee 


th fast-growing 


rcentages of tot 


sympathy and help from the nation’s industries 
those large firms whicl high proport 
graduates 
10. A Plan for Supp 
power Sources 
The importance of 
scientific and engineering techr s in the interest of our 
Technical Institute Diy 
d for the development 
much like the 
in colleges and universit to help man our in- 


hnically 
COrps of well prepare ! 


national defense is axiomat 

sion of ASEE has repeatedly c 
of a “reserve technical trainir 
ROTC 

creasingly complicated machines for defense. 
11. Upgrading in Industry 


orps,” 
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Over one-half of the 
institute type curricula 
part-time, some gn a for 
growing interest within 
personnel because of the 
and training of the techn 
tional service should be 
development of techni 


of Technical So 


force, In son 
supervision oO 

ling such 

of the man 
eed help fror 


fe 


e records 


submitted to 
19S ] Ihe Sect na 
Committee of Octobe! 
follows 
Ihe work on th 
forward by a spec ial | 
and Engineering Techr 
th 


gestion of the original 


ie chairmanship of Dr. M 


(Cont 


n recognized technical 
idy employed in industry 
yperative basis. There is a 

programs for upgrading 
1 tor basic higher education 
nstitute type and this educa- 
expanded for the effective 
rvisory personnel 
to Technicians 
nnicians act as 


d other memb« 


1 
riculla 
man 
have 
ntv-two 


Final 


Working Committ 


lent’s Committ on June 


Report to The President 


ummarizes some of thesc¢ 


f technicians was carried 
on Utilization of Scientific 
ip in August, 1956, under 


rd M. Boring, 
Committee which com 


it the sug- 
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. NEW LITERATURE... 


To help the offering firms determine 
which literature you require. when re- 
questing an item. be sure to list all 


specifications shown ... and say you 


saw it in the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 





ASSEMBLIES—Eastman’s 32-page | t 
nical Bulletin No. 200 on High P1 1 
Hose and Tube Assemblies offers a n 

approach in helping purchasing agent 
ind design engineers meet specification 
for increasingly higher pressure re i 

ments. Nine major sections of this bull 

tin are devoted to coupling vited to | 
types of hydraulic ipplication 
ng Bent Tube Assemblies and Automo 
tive Power and Air Conditioning 
Assemblies Modern typograph ind 


rrangement of tables firectly opposit 
fimensional cross-section drawings 
makes it easy to find and pecily propel 

semblies for every application. Com 
plete up-to-date list of fistrit 


riven. Write Eastman Mfg. Co., Manito 
oc, Wis.. for Technical Bulletin No. 206 


BELTING—Hamilton Rubber M 


ring ¢ 





il purpose, 16-page Conveyor Beltin 
Check-Up” Brochure. This broct 
lesigned as a comple e mformatior ] 
cord source for choosing, inspecting 
ind ordering the proper type of con 


Vor beltir Z Information pert mning 0 
pe of belting is arranged oO 

e reader can qg tickly locate th tvpne ol 
belt needed by material conveyed, deter 
nine whether the proper belting ts no 


being used, check it for serviceab 


and write in essential details for efficient 
ordering of replacements. For the cor 
venience of operators faced with the 


problem or ordering belting for a new 


ipplication, a complete workshee in 
luded, along with detailed information 
scribing the many types of cor 
belts Hamilton makes. Copies of th 
Check-l p Brochure Ci I i 
ithout cost by writing vt 





Hamilton Rubber Manut 
wration, Trenton 3, N. J 


\f 


DRAFTING—A drafting mact il 


an be used with the drawing board at 
iny angle with complete freedom irom 
special machine adjustments or the ‘ 

ity of attaching counterweight mechan 


isms is described in a new 4-page bulle 
tin just issued by the manufacttrer 
Complete use of drawing surface, instant 
and accurate finger-tip control, 360-d 

trees protractor with automatic | 5-de 
grees settings, Vernier settings fo 5S min 
utes are a few features. The builetin 
ilso gives complete specifications. Copies 
may be had by writing direct to the com 
pany, Glideline Corporation, 300 South 
Potomac St., Waynesboro, Pa. Request 
Bulletin GS8 


EMERI-TOPCRETI 


plant was able to 











CLINCH NUTS—An 18-page illustrated 
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PLASTICS t of how For 


ica la I I tics ised for elec 

cal ir I lescribed in a new 
booklet I 1 { Formica ( orp., 
subsidiary I \ rican ( inamid ‘It's 
in Ele W how through 
vords ndard and 
special |} e been 
used by ( inufacturers 
It was p Oo ac t people in 
the ele { c C ) cs nad Stries 
with | y s ccording to 
I A. Me I ive g man 
wer. Ce ooklet can be ob 
nbd | Corporation 
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ition p F geo 
| , j oO re 
porte j { e pub shed 
b Aero S ( ( sous can 
hy Mapp g prope 

s \ gineers and 
geologi I exture, plas 
ticil Int 1 di e can 
t dete ced photo-in 
{ p ter oO cusses the 
iT ot ’ Ic C COT 
tructio ne ouble 
reas out 1o yn ind to investi- 
gate XC d ms 
several ¢ ples « photo interpre- 
tation are shown. Copies of the folder, 
Air Pho Interp mn of Soils and 
Geology t I I ¢ Projects” are 
available o c SI n Aero Service 
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yment of unity 
on Scientific and 


1957. Members mnated officers of 


ition, has met 


ommittee staff met with k 


discuss the need fo 

tion of technicians 

‘ have been publiciz 

models ims in other plants 
and profess zations have also b 

eer; the 


to schedule disseminate intorn 
fisman 


basis 

“To provid i ea©re hasis To! the em} 
in industry, the National Science 
President's Committee 
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the request 0 
the Depar en OT} 1DOT out ol funds c 
Committee n the preparation oO 
Dire 
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formed | el nd engineering 
codific ay towal 
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their status 
the: wastage 


rom one compa! 


t of the Presid 
the Bureau of stics has undert 
trom the Veterans iministration 
seling pamphlet on technictat Also, at 
the President’s Committee. the Departme 
cation and Welt has appointed a spec 
institute educati [ part-time basis 
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tion 


President s 
ng associa 


endowed 


them to some 
has app 
ricula, par 
technicians 
several nat! 
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the Foundation 
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Corporation Violates 


Registration Statute certificates and 
nme emblems are 


4 decision of the Arkansas Supreme 








Court. although dealing with the ré > 
corporate practice of architecture av al a ) e 
rather than engineering, is significant 
for its holding that a corporation en- 


raged in the business of construction 


"2 


and altezation of bank buildings had 
violated the State irchitectural regis- 


tration law. 


Samnonal 
The corporatio contracted with (Ey 
banks to furnish plans and specifica- SS (EY 
ipervision Of construc- 


tions and for supery 4 
wa 


ined an archi- 





tion work. It main 
] 








tectural department as an integral part The beautiful Society emblem 
of its business with a staff of about tw s available in several style: 

hundred persons. The only person o1 See coupon below 

the architectural staff licensed by the , 
State as an architect was the head of 

the staff. who worked for the corpora- $ 





tion as a full-time emplovee and who 














detailed planning, inspection and su- 
pervision work to his unlicensed sub- 
ordinates 
The case arosc¢ I I Arkansas 
e Board of Arc S ought suit 
gainst the corporat claiming that 
under the circumst es the corpora 
tion was engaged the practice of 
architecture under its contracts with ~ = A 
customers without e, and was \ ee, fe 
therefore acting 1 { 1 of the ‘ c eat 
Arkansas statute - - ’ 
The corporation contended that all The emblem mounted 2 
it was doing was designating a quali- os a tie choin makes a 
fied architect to perform architectural perfect gift 
services, namely, the head of its archi 
tectural staff who censed, and 
that this arrangement is permitted 
under the Arkansas statute. The Court Se on re ae ee ee PS Os ee 
held, however, that t NE eee 
was doing far more t mere des- NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
ignation. “It contract th the owner 2029 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. ( 
to furnish plans :; pecifications lam enclosing my check in the amount of $ tor which please 
(and it has a staff of two hundred em- send me en Profes: onal Engineers, P. § ind Junior Members, J. M 
ployees in its architectural section to sm Ps 
draw these plans); and then t pro- Certificate No 1] with Chapte | tate de qanatior priced at $1 50 
vides the supervision of the construc- Certificate No. 2 with State desianation, priced at $ 
tion. In short, the Building Corpora- American Eauineer Binder, priced at 
tion Is agreeing to has itis own em- Emblem, mounted as a charn priced at $5 
ployees do the architectural work.” Emblem, mounted as a pin, priced at $5.00 
The Court compared the existing Miniature Emblem, mounted on lapel button [( f ed at $2.50 
situation to an earlier case which held Miniature Emblem, mounted on tie p, priced at $2.5 
that if a bank should furnish the serv- Emblem, mounted on tie chain, priced at $2.50 
ices of attorneys to its customers. the Professional Engineer Emblem cuff links (set), priced at $3.00 


bank would be engaging in the practice Automobile Emblem (3’’), priced 
of law. “By the same token, the Build- 
ing Corporation, by furnishing the 


PLEASE MAIL TO er 


ADDRESS REG ING) ..cesscicocccae 
CITY ZONE STATE a 


services of architects to its Customers, 
is engaging in the practice of archi- 
tecture.” (Arkansas State Board of 
Architects v. Bank Building & Equip- 


ment Corp., 286 S.W. 2d 323.) _Society of Professional Engineers 


1am a member of the 
State 


(and if Certificate No. 1 is desired) : a 


Chapter 


Charms and pins (exclusive of lapel buttons) engraved upon request 
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vane as Vice pre 


Llectronics, thi 
N.Y Orville 
) r of th 


n named 


| Daniel Con 
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STRICTLY Business 


Personalities Alexander N. Shealy has been 
pointed head of Electrical Engineering Branch of 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation’s Department 


of Metallurgical Research, Spok ’ 
Wash Col. Bennett H. Griffin, 
recently retired as director, Wash 
ington Nation Airport Wiasl 
ton, D. ¢ I hecome assoc 
with Howard Needles, Tammen 


and Bergendoff, Consulting | 
neers | ilaviation cor t 

He will mak I he idquart 

the firm ofl t th Mian Int 
nation Airport. Miami. Fla 
Dane Enterprises, Inc. anno 

the ppointment of Allen A. Syl- 
nd chiel I r of Continental 

nic Divisio t the firm in Brookl 


W. Laslor 


pP 


Hl.) Gs C hemic I 
Buck Mlickel 


4 ( ! Tn 


ruction Company, (©; ville. S. ¢ 


barle S. MacPherson, who | ‘ { a vice presid 
i t Ford Motor Company IWisu on enginee! 
or the past d tron t narticipatse con 
in f} ( NI Andrew H. Sawver h 
med district of the Pittsburgh o e tor 
| he Machin tems D { Carrier Corpora- 
tion. 


Raymond 8. 


f directors ol 


Paci a a cis 


ccording to an 


ase 
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it $1 50 


cluding its 


Alexander H. 
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Mr. Hoffman 


Research 
Kuhnel 
Austin Company's Special 
York 
Harold W. Murphy to 


New 
appointment 


ouncement 


Engineers Southwest, Inc., 

Walter Collins, president 
ot Walter Kidde Constructors, Inc.. 
ot New York nad 
Ihe mNpomtment of 
Young us veneral manager of the 
General Electric Company's Gren 


Engineering Laboratory has 


hidde 


Houston 


James F. 


eral 


been announced by Clarence H. 
Liner, vice president of engineer 
ing Zurn Industries, Inc., Eric 
Pa has 


ment of 


announced the appoint 
Robert H. Shenk as vice 
president and technical director of 
over-all 


the firm's Operations, in 


and Development Division 


named 


The 


head 


has been manager ot 
Dev ees 


Port 


Division, with 


Authority building 


The 


Trane 


) Company's Applications Engineering Department has been 


announced 
tor of 


engineering 


Kenneth M. Lord has been appointed direc 
the Electronics 


Division of Strom- 


berg Carlson, a division of General Dynamics Corporation 


Jack Mott has been named assistant general manage! 


eee of Wright Engineering Company, Pasadena, Calif 
[he firm of Seelye Stevenson Value & Knecht, Consulting 


= Engineers, New York. N. ¥ 
partnership of William D. Bailey. 


gineers 


soon June 1958 
equest 


au? 





announces the admission to 





[he appointment of Frank L. Spencer ‘sistant n 
ager of engineering ral ment tor Waste King 
Corporation’s [Techn P ts D n. Los Angel 

( 


\. Liberatore |} et 
Raymond Con- 
crete Pile Company of the Ameri- 


Nicholas 


cas, ss ry com 
Raymond International, 

Inc., UNCeE 
Intrusion-Prepakt, Incorporated, an 
tn ot John 





C, King 
( eX 
Joseph Philippi 
Applic | Department with 
Acronautical | 1) | Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Controls Company, Ana! ( f 
John 1. Bailey | 


Vitro Engineering Company, \ York. N. ¥ 
Robert P. 


of Vitro Corporation of America 


Owens | ined the Radar and Associates, | 
C4 ind Architect NI | Charles C. 
Silva, Jr., has been apps 
ig at Clevite Transistor Products, Walthar Mass 
n of Clevite Corporation James O. Starkweather 
ee belies - ieeiont D : ; ‘ 
Lbasco Services Incorporated 
}dward W. Thorson has b ted 1 n 
ot the Portland Cement Association's 
Denver. Colo 
New Firms... A co t ering firm has bee 
Muartered in Washington. P I. and C. En- 
gineering Corporation. Gustav Steuber is president 


Thomas MI. Lowe, Jr... anno the opening of 
Vl. Lowe, Jr. 


Thomas 
& Associates, Inc.. 


metric engineering firm in At ta. G Announcement 
has vpeen made ot the 4 c c ( 
Collings-Vranich and Associates, Ine.. \filwaukee. Wis 


William T. Collings and Emil F. Vranich 


Partnership . Isadore Director Ira L. Meyer 
have announced the formation of the p ip of Direc- 
tor & Meyer, Engineers-Consultants, Philadelphia, Pa 

Moved ... C. E. Jacob. sultant. has 


moved his office trom Utal the s Angeles n 


Northridge Calif.) 


Appointed ... M. L. X. Kambhu, director general 
of the Royal Irrigation Department of 1 id. ha 
pointed the firms of Sverdrup & Parcel International, Inc.. 
and Engineering Consultants, Inc., as consultants for the 
$100) million Yanhee Hydroelectric Project in 
Phailand. The primary purpose of the project is to 


| land has n 


iil a} 


central 
produce 
Bangkok 


provinces of 


power for use in the main population centers of 
and Thonburi and in thirty-three governn 
central and northern Thailand 
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These listings are informational and are 


Chapter 


Charms and pins (exclusive of lapel buttons) engraved upon request 


What's New 


This column describes new products of general interest to professional engineers. For further 
information, circle the item number on opposite page and mail to the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


not an endorsement of the products, nor of the 


manufacturer's claims. 











DUCT LINER Item 30 
An excey 11) light 
weight, eff | fiber 
duct liner f I ! 
a quieting air cé 
heating duct 
eloped. Knc i-K 
be duct liner 1 for 
4 pplic ny 
sO. | | 
( alr res 
ng d os 
REFLECTIVE PAINT Item 31 
The development of Plasticool NB for 
asphaltic Surfaces Plasticool GR_ for 


vyravel-coated built 
as the “air 
heat rays from the s 


nomical way of 


re 


conditioned p 


‘ 
OTS 


has been announces Kno 
it reflects virtu { 
1 has proven to 


types of indust! 





cial and residence res, according to the manut 
ture! 
SOILS APPARATUS Item 32 
( A comfy 
’ 1, ( 
1} 
y pr 
d 








RESURFACING 


A floor 
applied without int 
Know 


pression type mai 


ren T 
repa 
developed 


mediately withstand 


et p instantly 


ds. It contains nc 








or gravel and ts not The manuf R 
that the material cx xed and idy to 
TIE CLASP Item 34 
Crafte i t til 
/ Wor 
lature repro tior 
| square i» fa to 
tractive piece Of jew I It 
laimed that every mir 
| of this ti 
imitation of the I-Sq 
lown to fiv " 
screw h Perfe 
inced in OV d 
mplements both narrow or 


le style ties 








VERTICAL FILE Item 35 

















_—— Hold ( 
7 
| 
DRAFTING FILM hem 36 
\ rafting 1 ) t 
S ; 
TRIPLE-ANGLE tem 37 
eo 
BINDER FINDER —i«wts ‘Item 38 
ig m 
An | ( 
APECQO B 
k \ 








WONDER WATCH Item 39 


res Wah W h €< 
D« 
The ¢ t! 
, i 
ivs. It 
l 
wvemel 60 nd 
mit te 
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AMERICAN ENGINEER 


2029 K Street, N.W 
Washington 6, D. C 








ENGINEER... 


Need more information ? 


JUNE, 1958 


Please have information sent to me on items circled below: 


1 = 
11 re 
21 22 
31 32 


Additional Remarks 


My Name 
Company Name 
Address 

City’; 


3 
13 
23 
33 


4 
14 
24 
34 


5 
15 
25 
35 


6 
16 
26 


7 8 
17 18 
27 28 
37 38 

. Zone 


9 10 
19 20 
29 30 
39 40 


Title 


State 
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A PROFESSIONAL BEST SELLER! 





| 
ONLY H 
$8.75 p 


WHAT REVIEWERS HAVE SAID... 


A. L. McCAWLEY 
Trustee, Publications Fund 


Box 474 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


Now, a Compendium of Registration Laws 
for Professional Engineers in all 48 States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and _ the 
District of Columbia. 


Only a Large Printing 
Has Kept Cost Low 








ORDER THIS 
“FIRST BOOK OF ITS KIND’ 
TODAY, 
FOR YOUR OWN USE 
OR AS AN EXCELLENT GIFT! 





